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ools from_a Waste-Killers Kit 














1. Asbestos Roofing. 
2. Blow Torchto Gemenctrate 
7 y ° — 





fire rep 

roo! 

3. Friction Blocks for indus- 
trial clutches, brakes and fric- 
tion drives. 

4. Sectional Insulation to pre- 
vent heat losses in power and 
heating systems. 

5. Technical Data on all 
power plant products sold. 


6. Fibre Conduit for under- 
ground electrical systems, 
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Through— 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 
that keeps the beat where ut belongs 


CEMENTS 
thet mabe borler walls leak-proof 


ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire nists 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 

FIRE 


PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


7. Asbestos Shingles fire 
proot, beautiful, durable. 


8. Sea Rings: a packing that 
has revolutionized thought on 
all packings. 

9. Steam Trap: to prevent 
waste in steam lines. 


10. Gasket: to make boiler 
manholes and handholes 
steam tight. 

11. Fire Extinguisher: first 
aid fire protection. 


12. Renewable Fuse. 
13. Electrical Cutouts. 


14. Refractory Materials: 
cements for the protection of 
masonry against high heats. 


15. Salesman’s Manual: an 
encyclopedia of all Johns- 
Manville products and their 
relation to conservation. 

16. Crude Asbestos: 
the basic source of the 
service the Johns-Man- 
villeWaste-Killer gives 
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his tools, the partial contents of 

a Johns-Manville Salesman’s kit 
will give some indication of the kind 
of a man that carries it. 


Johns-Manville men are more than 
salesmen—they might be called 
Waste-Killers”— because before they 
sell anything, they show how to save 
something — power, heat, energy lost 
through friction, or property from fire 
loss. So they must know industry 
and engineering and the relations of 
these to the products they handle, 

Whether it be a recommendation of a par- 
ticular packing for a certain pump—calculating 
proper thickness and kind of heat insulation 
to reduce heat loss in pipe lines—or again in 
handling a roofing problem—or specifying 
electrical protection--the Johns-Manville 
Salesman must serve before he sells, 

More than five hundred of our salesmen 
are welcome visitors, so customers tell us, to 
the industries of America. Not surprising 
either when you realize thatin all departments 
of industry, conservation is alike the key-note 
to progress and the slogan of these Johns- 
Manville Waste-Killers—a title which they 
have |earned by consistent service over two 
decades. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


Sits « a workman is known by 


For Canada: 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronte 








Serves in Conservation 
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Start 1920 with Acme Visible Records 


What they will do for you by 
placing every card in sight 





factor of your business? 


Equipment fills. 

This all-in-sight method 
of filing is bringing modern 
record-keeping ‘abreast of 
modern business. 
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Stock carried in London, “Et? 
Toronto, and Sydney — 
, All names 


- Representatives in in sight 
leading cities 


Are your files the laggard in your business? 
| In thousands of offices, they are. 


Do you tolerate an inefficiency in record-keep- 
ing, that you would instantly correct in any other 


Executives who realize that letting well-enough 
alone is all too often letting poor-enough alone, 
are quick to see the gap that Acme Visible 


“FQXHEY put chain-lightning into my record-keeping and fact-finding,” is the 
way one executive describes it. Acme Visible Equipment multiplies 
the value of your records by making them swift, unerring, accurate! 

Reference to any card in thousands becomes a matter of seconds. One clerk 
can do the filing work that three do now. Acme ——- mistakes, reduces 
filing costs two-thirds, and ends the steady losses 

errors that occur with ordinary filing methods. 








m delays, oversights, and 


Wherever card-files are in use, Acme Equipment 
can be used—and should be used. It does more 
than solve the problem of speed and cost and, “Tt | 
accuracy. It puts a man’s finger on the pulse — 
of his business—it places all the facts before his. 
eyes—enabling him to SEE—to visualize—to 
grasp every ‘phase and every vital detail. 

Let us tell you the how and the why of this 
better record-keeping method. Let us send you 


ow adhd 


“Greater Speed and Accu- 
racy,” a booklet for busy 
executives, which tells in detail 
what Acme Visible Record 
Equipment can do for you in 
your business. 
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¢ 4N. Michigan Ave. 
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What’s Happened 


In Spain the Toca ministry has 
fallen and Suardo Dato, who has been 
twice Premier before, has undertaken 
to form a new Cabinet. 


Three fires occurred at Sing Sing 
Prison, Ossining, New York, including 
one at the Mutual Welfare League 
headquarters. It is believed that a plot 
is afoot to destroy the prison. 

The London Trades Union Congress 
representing five million members 
voted in favor of Government control 
of raw materials, food, clothing, hous- 
ing, land, mines and railroads. 

On demand of the Peace Conference, 
Friedrich, the pro-Hapsburg Premier 
of Hungary, has resigned and Huszar 
has formed a coalition cabinet instead. 
Elections will be held in the middle of 
January. 

The appropriations asked by the 
British Government for next year pro- 
vide for an expenditure of two billion 
dollars for the army. Before the war 
the British military expenditure was 
only $150,000,000 a year. 

The twenty-four deputies from the 
recovered provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine were received with rapturous ap- 
plause when they entered the French 
parliament on December 8 after an 
absence of forty-eight years. 

The Red Cross reports horrible treat- 
ment of Ukrainian prisoners in Polish 
war prison camps. Out of 10,000 men 
there last March hardly 4000 remain. 
Disease, cold and starvation cause the 
death of more than a hundred a day. 

The Soviet Government has con- 
demned and executed Jachontov, of the 
Yekaterinburg Soviet, for ordering the 
shooting of ex-Emperor Nicholas and 
his family in June, 1918, when the 
Czechoslovaks were approaching that 
city. 

The United States Government will 
not control the distribution and sale of 
sugar after December 31. Congress 
has provided no funds for the purpose 
of continuing this control. We shall be 
able to buy more sugar, but will have 
to pay more for it. . 

The old “Blue Laws” of 1723 have 
been resurrected in Baltimore to for- 
bid selling on Sunday. Garages are 
obeying the laws implicitly in the hope 
of thus rousing public opinion to re- 
call them. Bootblacks, druggists and 
confectioners take the stand of ignor- 
ing the laws. 
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The Yugoslav delegates have at last 
signed the Austrian and Bulgarian 
treaties. The Supreme Council made 
some modifications in the Austrian 
treaty in regard to the date of pay- 
ment of the Austrian indemnity, but 
retained the clause protecting minority 
rights. 


Major General Leonard Wood was 
endorsed for President of the United 
States by the Republican State Con- 
vention meeting at Pierre, South Da- 
kota. The Democratic State Conven- 
tion, by unanimous vote, endorsed 
President Wilson and, if he is a candi- 
date, Vice-President Marshall. 


Comparative figures prepared by the 
General Staff show that the rate of 
demobilization of the army for the year 
following the armistice was greater 
than the rate for the same period after 
the Civil War and the war with Spain. 
The respective rates are 96, 94.4 and 
83 per cent (for ten months). 






KARL V. 8S. HOWLAND 
President 
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Remarkable Remarks 


FRITZ KREISLER—I believe America 
loves me. 


SENATOR SHERMAN—We are living 


under the regency of Tumulty and 
Baruch. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—I do have to 
be careful, but I eat all things that 
agree with me. 


LaDy ASTOR—No woman would 
dream of trusting the entire welfare 
of her baby to a man. 


SALLY JAMES FARNUM—Present 
feminine fashions are the most beauti- 
ful since the days of Greece. 


Dr. HELEN BROowN—Men should try 
to harden themselves against the im- 
proper appeal of modern clothes. 


Mrs. ELBERT H. GARY—I cannot see 
how men can strike when they make 
their wives and the children so hungry. 


NIKOLAI LENIN—Why not fight it 
out with pamphlets? Let us freely ex- 
change accurate descriptions of what 
each system of government really is. 


Woonrrow WILSON—I learned what I 
know about Mexico, which is not as 
much as I should desire, by hearing a 
large number of liars tell me all about 
it. 

SULTAN OF TURKEY—Contrary to the 
terms of the armistice, we have seen 
our territories invaded and occupied by 
strangers who have never declared war 
on us. 


W. C. BuLLitt—The Soviet Govern- 
ment seems to have done more for the 
education of the Russian people in a 
year and a half than Czardom did in 
fifty years. 


Ep. Howe—Every man wants the 
top down when he rides in an automo- 
bile. Every woman wants it up. You 
almost never see an automobile with 
the top down. 


SECRETARY FOR WAR CHURCHILL— 
Our expedition to Archangel, altho it 
did not achieve all that was expected 
of it, achieved more than any one could 
have dared to hope. 


HERBERT Hoover—It is beyond the 
endurance of any red-blooded Ameri- 
can to see his Government tolerate the 
restoration of the Hapsburgs, as the 
United States entered the war to ban- 
ish from the world that for which the 


Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns stood. 
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VYou have a heart 
~is it a ‘regular’ heart ? 


NDOUBTEDLY yes, and probably it is a first-class 
American Heart, the biggest heart in the world, fine, 
generous, sensitive, never refusing to respond instantly 
to endless calls for help; giving, giving, giving; jumping 
to obey your will for more energy, more power, more 
blood—to put life into your mental and physical activi- 
ties, a red punch into every muscle, a t'ngle to every 
nerve, a grip to your hand, a vigor to your thoughts, sin- 
cerity to your sympathy—a vital, human, “‘regular’’ heart. 
Have you one? 


Of course yes. But probably you never have given a 
thought to that marvelously made engine of yours, that 
machine that runs you, delicate, full of vital valves, and 
muscles, and a million throbbing cells. And probably you never will think 












‘of ituntil..... it drops a beat. 


The motor of your beloved car demands the garage constantly and gets the 
care it needs. But your own heart beats on, beats on incessantly. Nowand 
then it waves a red flag before you. Half of the physical and mental ills of 
life are red-flag appeals of a tired heart. 

This advertisement is simply a humane suggestion. Have a heart for your 
own heart; that engine of your will. Give itathought. Treat it at least as 


well as you treat the engine of your motor. Neglect it, overwork it too long, 
and it will cost you all joy in life. 


Probably there is nothing the matter with your heart; but the absolute knowl- 


edge of a perfect, ‘‘regular’’ heart is an inspiration. It clears the road, lifts 
the speed limit, and sets you free. 


And in this connection— 


tHE GLEN SPRINGS 


; WATKINS, N. Y. ON SENECA LAKE 
THe Pioneer American “Cure” ror Heart Disorpers 





Not Glen Springs for a new heart,'but Glen 
Springs for an intelligent looking over of 
your human machine, and especially your 
heart—to detect and correct in time, to the 
best of human ability. And this ability of 
Glen Springs—its powerful waters, diag- 
nostic laboratories, X-Ray and scientific 
treatments under specialists of interna- 
tional reputation—is universally recog- 
nized in the medical world. 


In the beautiful Finger Lake Region of 
New York State. Clear, dry, invigorating 
atmosphere. Every comfort and conve- 
nience. 


Open the Year Round. Winter and Spring 
months, when the elements of oppressive weather 


are absent, are most desirable for heart treat- 
ments. 


Be sure that your heart is a “regular” 
heart. 


WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 
Illustrated booklets with detailed information on request. 
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Great WNT. k! Twenty minutes 


after some of the important Peace Con- 
ference speeches were delivered, mimeo- 
graphed copies were ready for distribution 
and consideration. In Paris, in the heart of the 
whirl of world events, the Mimeograph with stout 
and swift dependability did yeoman service. Some of 
the work of the Peace Conference would have been 
quite impossible without it. Speed and accuracy were 
there indispensable. And the Mimeograph met the great 
test—just as it is doing in governmental, business and 


educational institutions throughout the civilized world. 
With amazing rapidity and fine exactness it reproduces type- 
written sheets, maps, drawings, forms and the like—first copies ready 
in a few minutes—and thereafter five thousand an hour. Stencils 
will run thousands of copies without renewing. All done at small 
cost. Great work, that! Why not know more about it, now? Get 
booklet ‘‘E”’ from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Don’t L vislate Railroad to Death 


By Thomas De Witt Cuyler 


Chairman of the Association of Railway Executives 


OVERNMENT op- 
eration of the 
American rail- 

roads is expected 

to end within a short time. 
There can be no mistaking 
the fact that a great ma- 
jority of the American 
people strongly desire the 
return of the carriers to 
their owners. Before the 
war there was a consider- 
able sentiment in this 
country in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership of 
railroads, but government 
ownership today has 
ceased to be a _ political 
question seriously debated. 
The war has taught us 
many things; one most im- 
portant lesson that has 
been brought home to us 
is the truth of the old- 
fashioned American idea 





A director of the Pennsylvania Railroad; 


law that will mark the be- 
ginning of a new era in 
railroad development. 

That there is necessity 
for early legislative action 
is recognized by all. The 
Director General of Rail- 
roads has recently pointed 
out the large problems that 
will be faced by the com- 
panies with the relinquish- 
ment of government con- 
trol, and the vital need of 
at once proyiding legisla- 
tion that will enable the 
companies courageously to 
undertake extensive pro- 
grams for the upbuilding 
of their properties. 

There has been a mis- 
taken impression in some 
quarters that during the 
period of government oper- 
ation the Railroad Adminis- 


the Atchison, Topeka tration hasbeen doing more 


that the great processes of 
production and distribu- 
tion are far better per- 
formed by private citizens 
than by government 
bureaus. 

The problem before the 
country now, therefore, is 
not whether the railroads 
shall return to private 


and Santa Fe Railway; the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, and the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad, as 
well as Chairman of the Association of Railway Executives, Mr. 
Cuyler is perhaps more thoroly familiar than any other great 
railroad official with railway history, current railway affairs and 
future railway needs. His position in financial affairs is indicated 
by the fact that he is a director of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, the Equitable Trust Company, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, the Bankers Trust Company, the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company and the Metropolitan Trust Company. He is 
also president of the Commercial Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, his home city. During the war Mr. Cuyler served as counsel 


than a normal amount of 
betterment work, and that 
the roads will be returned 
to the companies with less 
need for capital expendi- 
tures. The reverse of this 
is the fact, as was clearly 
brought out recently by a 
statement of the Director 
General to the chairman of 





management, but how to 
facilitate this return by 
sound legislation that will enable the carriers ade- 
quately and efficiently to perform their full service to 
the country. 

Congress is now considering this legislation, and the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Committees of the 
two Houses are working night and day—Democrats and 
Republicans alike—with one common purpose: to make 
sure that this country will have in the future, as it has 
had in the past, the best railroads in the world. I think 
there has never been a time in Congress when there 
has been so little partizan feeling in the discussion of 
a great economic question. Members of Congress seem 
to realize fully that the people want this work well 
done, and they propose to put on the statute books a 


to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He was recently appointed 
to the Commission for the Revision of the State Constitution 


the Interstate Commerce 
Committees in Congress. 
Mr. Hines states that just before the Government took 
control of the roads the companies had been obliged be- 
cause of war conditions to restrict expenditures for ad- 
ditions and betterments. These conditions were intensi- 
fied in 1918, and a large amount of the labor and 
materials that should normally have been devoted to the 
railroads had to be used in the prosecution of the war. 
As the Director General says: 

“The result is that comprehensive programs for de- 
veloping the railroads were largely interrupted. So far 
this year there has been almost a complete stoppage. 
Hence, a vast amount of work remains to be done which 
the intervention of the war has necessarily delayed and 
accumulated, and the result is that during 1920 large 
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capital expenditures ought to be made to make up for 
interruptions and to prepare to serve adequately the in- 
creased traffic.” 

The normal growth of the railroads before the war, 
in order to keep pace with the growth of population 
and the still larger growth of general business, was 
from 3 to 4 per cent a year. That is, the normal amount 
necessary to be spent for railroad upbuilding each year 
was 3 to 4 per cent of the total investment. On this 
basis and on the old scale of prices for labor and ma- 
terials, the railroads would now be spending consider- 
ably more than half a billion dollars a year. But with 
the cost, of labor and materials up about 100 per cent 
it is plain that the necessary capital requirements are 
now close to a billion dollars a year. We must spend a 
billion dollars now to do the same amount of new work 
that we did for half a billion before the war. 

These funds, of course, must come in the future, as 
they have in the past, from the investment markets. 
The $19,000,000,000 of railroad property now at the 
service of the country represents the accumulated sav- 
ings of millions of thrifty people. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company alone has on its books the names of 
113,000 individual stockholders, aud this large figure 
does not take into account the great number of invest- 
ors who hold the bonds of the Pennsylvania, nor of 
those hundreds of thousands of thrifty people whose 
funds are invested in the Pennsylvania thru savings 
banks, life insurance companies and other institutions. 
A similar accumulation of the small savings of many 
investors exists in all of our principal railway systems. 


OW are these great companies to attract in the 

future these hundreds of millions of funds for 
railroad upbuilding? This is the crux of the railroad 
problem that Congress is now trying to solve. It is not 
a difficult problem if the legislation is built on sound 
American principles. Investment funds will continue to 
flow into railroad upbuilding if the new railroad law 
will make it plain to the public that savings put into 
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well-managed properties will be allowed under public 
regulation to earn a fair return. 

The weakness of the railroad situation before the 
war was that the transportation industry was gradu- 
ally being put into a strait-jacket, and there was a 
growing lack of public confidence in the ability of the 
carriers to earn a fair return in a period of rapidly 
rising costs for labor and materials. 

No American business can thrive in a strait-jacket. 

While leaders in Congress are plainly desirous of 
framing railroad legislation that will enable the carri- 
ers to grow, untrammeled by un-American restrictions, 
that will allow them to be developed by the stimulus of 
reward for individual initiative, we still find that there 
are some people who for selfish or other reasons would 
like to put a strait-jacket on this great industry. 

One proposal, which is now not so insistently urged 
as' it was some months ago, is that the Government 
should give a definite income guarantee on railroad se- 
curities. The fact that this proposition was opposed by 
the railway executives created some surprize because 
many people seemed to think that all the railroads were 
seeking was security. The experience of foreign coun- 
tries has shown that the inevitable result of a govern- 
ment guarantee of income on private capital invested 
in business is a lowering of efficiency and a slowing up 
of development. 

The fear of failure is as much a spur to achievement 
as is the hope of reward. The giving of a government 
guarantee means the removal of the fear of failure. 
American business enterprize does not want a govern- 
ment guarantee against failure. It expects to be penal- 
ized for inefficiency just as it expects to reap an ade- 
quate reward for efficiency. This is the principle upon 
which al? American business has been built, and it is 
the principle which has promoted the wonderful indus- 
trial development of this country. 

The natural corollary of a government guarantee 
against loss is the proposal for government confiscation 
of all profits above a fair [Continued on page 256 
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Two of the “oldest engineers,” railroad men of a type encouraged by the great railroad founders,—and fast disappearing 





Why Is a School Board? 


| By Marguerite Wilkinson 


This is the second of aseries of articles on “What Is the Matter with the Teacher’s Job?” We put the 
question to a large group of teachers in every state in the Union and asked them to answer from their 
own experience and to suggest improvements. Their replies came in by the hundreds, and Mrs. 
Wilkinson, who besides being an author is a teacher’s wife, has arranged from them five articles that 
give the inside information on the teachers’ grievances—low pay, school board administration, lack of 
respect in the community, curtailment of personal rights, unwise choice of school executives. The 
sixth article will set forth the teachers’ own suggestions for the reconstruction of their profession. 


HY is a school board? Many of the teachers 

who have answered questions put to them 

by The Independent say with dispassionate 

accuracy that a school board exists for the 
purpose of managing the business of the schools, that 
it should provide for building and equipment and main- 
tenance, that it should pay the janitor and put coal in 
the school bin. Some teachers add that it should “hire 
and fire” teachers. Somebody has to do this, they argue, 
and the power should not be left in the hands of any 
one person. 

But fully as many others, perhaps more, are of an- 
other opinion. With rancor or with pathos, according 
to their temperaments, they tell us that they do not 
know why a school board is. And one of them mildly 
suggests that school boards should be boiled in oil! 

“Why is a school board?” says one high school prin- 
cipal. “For years I have been trying to answer that 
question, and have come to the conclusion that the man 
who answers it will have solved the puzzle of what is 
the matter with the teacher’s job. The first school I 
ever taught in had but one board member who ever 
appeared and that school seemed to be run better than 
any I have ever taught in. Since leaving that school I 
have had experience with boards of three, five and seven 
members, and as the number of members has increased 
the part of the teacher seems to have become harder.” 

“Why is a school board?” says another teacher with 
twenty-six years of experience behind her. “Your ques- 
tion reminds me of Mark Twain’s remark, ‘The Al- 
mighty practised on idiots and then created school 
boards.’ However, I do not 


home rule. It offers a. position where the half-educated 
layman can dictate the educational procedure of our 
country. It gratifies certain egotists who delight in 
hiring and firing meek and long-suffering pedagogs 
whom they recognize as their mental and moral su- 
periors.” 

Here is the wisdom of another principal: 

“Why. is a school board? A school board is an institu- 
tion designed to make schools less efficient. No one has 
ever answered your question. The board too often thinks 
more of giving a local contractor a job at an exorbitant 
figure than of paying teachers what they are worth. 
School trustees buy teachers’ services just as you buy 
anything, at the lowest price. As business men they 
ask, ‘What will you take?’ not ‘What are you worth?’” 

Several teachers think we have school boards for no 
better reason than that we have always had them. 

A teacher of English in a Middle Western high school 
says: 

“This is a pertinent question. I do not know. We 
have had a reform board elected by the city. A com- 
mittee of reputable citizens get together and make the 
slate. This reform board has bungled the salary ques- 
tion and some of the members have actually insulted 


_ the teachers. There are very fine citizens on the board 


and some of them cannot finish their terms because 
they have not the time nor the strength to do the work 
well. Many of us see this dilemma: without salary one 
cannot get good men to serve; with adequate salary, 

the board becomes a mark for political graft.” 
A superintendent of schools who works as a travel- 
ing salesman in the sum- 





wish to give an impression 





of bitterness against school 
boards. I think the average 
small town school board is 


mer in order to provide 
for his family properly, 
discusses school boards at 





well meaning, but blunder- 
ing. It is composed of men 
unacquainted with the real 
needs of the school. In 
many cases unéducated 
themselves, they have a 
poor sense of educational 
values. They are often ap- 
pealed to by the showy 
phases of school work and 
unappreciative of those 
phases having more solid 
educational value. They are 
absorbed in their own busi- 
ness affairs and give little 
time to school.” 

Here is another answer: 


“Why is a school board?: 


At present it is to satisfy 
a longing for office holding 
and to still the clamor for 








Why Is a School Board? 


“Frankly I don’t know,” says one teacher. “Relic of the 
past, perhaps. We hear a good deal about the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, but who ever heard about the qualifica- 
tion of a school board? School boards are sometimes elected 
by the people and sometimes appointed by the mayor. Both 
are absurd methods because personal feelings and politics 
are bound to enter into both.” 


And another: 

“I accuse them promptly of the following sins: 

“They play politics—the crime of educational work today; 

“They are ill-prepared for educational work—as one said 
to me when I cornered him, ‘Schools ain’t our line’; 

“They love to boss—comment unnecessary; 

“They have low ideals of and for the school; 

“They demand individual toadying; 

“They act under pressure of sentiment rather than by 
conviction on the merits of the case. 

“I never saw a school board that was ‘of, by and for the 
people.’ Since school boards never agree, rarely encourage, 
always find fault, never give constructive criticism, forever 
‘lord it,’ why endure them?” 











length and sadly. This is 
how he sees it: 

“Whenever I tell other 
salesmen what my regular 
profession is they almost 
invarialy shrug their shoul- 
ders and wonder how I 
stand it. As one man re- 
marked, ‘I never can figure 
out how a real red-blooded 
man can work for so many 
bosses.’ And the longer I 
stay in this business the 
more clearly do I realize 
that the reason most men 
leave it before they get 
much over thirty is because 
at the end of ten years 
their patience is exhaust- 
ed. It isn’t because the 
hundreds of parents, many 
|Continued on page 260 
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A Message from the 


United States Government 
to the American People 


HE Treaty of Peace 


States just as effectively as 


wtih Gorteany ne- The Administration the Lodge reservations did 


President at Paris 
was received by the Senate 
July 10 and at once re- 
ferred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. This 
committee was under the 
control of enemies of the 


and the Treaty 


By Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock 


on the subjects named. 

One declared that in 
case the United States 
gave notice of withdrawal 
in two years it was to be 
the sole judge as to 
whether it has performed 
its obligations. 





treaty and it kept the 
treaty in its possession un- 
til early in September, 
when a report was made 
to the Senate. The report 
recommended the adoption 
of a large number of text- 
ual amendments to the 
treaty, as well as a number 
of reservations to be incor- 
porated in the resolution 
of ratification. After pro- 
tracted debate which lasted 
thru September, October 
and into November the 
Senate rejected all of the 
proposed amendments. 
The Committee on For- 
eign Relations thereupon 
reconvened, reconsidered 
the reservations, added to 
them and on November 6 
again reported to the Sen- 
ate. This time there were 
fifteen reservations. The 
Senate approved thirteen 
of them by a majority vote 
and adopted two reserva- 








Another declared that 
the Monroe Doctrine as 
interpreted by the United 
States was entirely outside 
the treaty and should not 
be affected by any pro- 
visions of the League. 

Another specifically re- 
served domestic questions 
of all sorts from the juris- 
diction of the League and 
provided that they should 

- remain solely within the 
control of the United 
States. 

Another declared that 
the United States ratified 
the treaty with the under- 
standing that the advice 
which the Council of the 
League of Nations is au- 
thorized to give in Article 
10 is to be considered as 
nothing more than advice 
which the Congress of 
the United States may ac- 
cept or reject with perfect 
freedom and that the 








tions proposed from the 
floor, thus making fifteen 
reservations. These were 
incorporated in the resolu- 


“Central News 

As minority leader in the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senator Hitchcock has led the Administration’s campaign to 
have the treaty ratified without reservations by the Senate 


United States could not be 
involved in war under the 
advice of the League un- 





tion of ratification, which, under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, is done by a majority vote. 

The last step in treaty ratification was then reached 
and the resolution containing these reservations was 
put to a vote to ascertain whether two-thirds of the 
Senate would consent to the ratification of the treaty 
with these reservations, Instead of receiving a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate the resolution of ratification 
proposed by Senator Lodge and containing these reser- 
vations only received thirty-nine votes and there were 
fifty-six votes against it. The Senate therefore refused 


to consent to the ratification of the treaty with the res- © 


ervations proposed under the leadership of Senator 
Lodge. 

Thereupon a resolution presented by me on behalf 
of the Democrats of the Senate, containing five reser- 
vations, was put to a vote. I may say that the reserva- 
tions which I presented were interpretive in character 
and they protected the vital interests of the United 
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less the Congress of the 
United States then in being should adopt a declaration 
of war. 

Another reservation provided that in the event of 
any dispute in which the United States should become 
involved with any nation whose self-governing colonies, 
dominions or parts of empire are members of the As- 
sembly and have votes therein, those votes should not 
be counted any more than the member nation, and all 
of the self-governing colonies, dominions and parts of 
empire should be considered parties to the dispute in 
question. 

Thus on these five vital points the Democrats of the 
Senate are on record as supporting reasonable reserva- 
tions in the ratification of the treaty. The resolution of 
ratification containing these reservations and presented 
by me on behalf of the Democrats received forty-one 
votes and fifty-one votes were cast against it. Later on 
when the Democrats of the Senate sought to bring about 
adjournment for the day with the avowed purpose of 
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using the time to arrange a compromize resolution of 
ratification, the Republicans under the leadership of 
Senator Lodge defeated this object, insisted on making 
the vote final and adjourned the Senate sine die. 

The present condition, therefore, on the reconvening 
of Congress is that the Senate has refused to ratify the 
treaty with the Lodge reservations, has refused to ratify 
the treaty with the reservations which I proposed, has 
refused to ratify the treaty by an unqualified resolution 
of ratification and still has the treaty on its hands. It 
is unamended and it will not be amended, but it lies 
in the Senate without a final disposition. Eighty sena- 
tors have voted for ratification in some form, but the 
Republican majority under the leadership of Senator 
Lodge has refused to afford an opportunity for a com- 


promize resolution of ratification and Senator Lodge - 


has said definitely that unless ratified with the reserva- 
tions that he proposed no ratification shall occur. The 
ratification which he proposed polled thirty-nine votes 
out of a possible ninety-five and later on reconsidera- 
tion polled forty-one votes. It has not even received the 
support of a majority of the Senate and yet the coun- 
try is told that unless the majority comes to the mi- 
nority no ratification can occur. 


Y judgment is that a ratification must occur. The 

interests of the world and of the United States are 
inexorable, a peace settlement must be had. No peace 
settlement is possible without the ratification of this 
treaty. The reason the Lodge reservations were im- 
possible was because their form was such that they 
amounted to amendments of the treaty and required 
the acceptance in writing of nations that had already 
ratified the treaty in its present form. Even if the 
Senate had adopted the resolution and the President 
had approved it and forwarded it to Paris, it would not 
have been possible for it to result in the ratification of 
the treaty. 
In my judgment it is yet possible to ratify this treaty. 
‘t ought to be possible to find sixty-four senators, con- 
stituting two-thirds of the Senate, who can agree upon 
‘ome form of ratification provided a disposition is 
shown to make a real compromize and to make real con- 
cessions On both sides. There is no need of the Presi- 
dent’s sending a message to the Senate on the subject 
until this disposition of compromize in the Senate is 


“Victory,” a striking presentation of 
the American eagle—modeled by 
Albert Laessle, a Philadelphia sculp- 
tor whose work has won many im- 
portant prizes and is represented in 
collections such as the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and the Carnegie Institute 


manifest. Evidently the President has decided to await 
that time and allow the responsibility to rest upon the 
shoulders of those who have steadily refused to com- 
promize, 


GREAT emergency confronts the country. The Sen- 

ate has failed to advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty in any form. It has in effect failed to 
give its advice on the subject in any form. The great 
issues we have with Germany remain unsettled. The war 
has not been brought to a close and cannot be until the 
proper action is taken to do so. The only thing that has 
been proposed by Senator Lodge and his associates is 
a resolution declaring that the war is at an end and 
that this country is at peace with Germany. Even if 
such a resolution by Congress were possible it would 
leave this country in a position which would be ridicu- 
lous if it were not serious. All the issues of the war 
would be unsettled. We would deliberately separate our- 
selves from the nations with which we fought the war 
and we would say to Germany, “We agree to peace with 
you and make no terms whatever. We make no claim for 
damages; we do not hold you responsible for the war. 
We make no provisions for the loss of Americans who 
have had property in Germany. We abandon our rights 
under the treaty to 600,000 tons of your shipping which 
we seized in our ports. We release you from the pro- 
visions of the treaty by which you agreed to accept and 
approve the action of the United States in seizing 
$800,000,000 worth of property belonging to German 
citizens in the United States. We abandon all effort te ~ 
make a settlement and are ready to accept an uncon 
ditional peace.” 

It is not possible that the American people would 
tolerate such a. ridiculous and disgraceful termination 
of the war even if Congress had the power to adopt 
such a resolution, but Congress has no such power. In 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 Congress was 
given the power to declare war, but by unanimous vote 
the various states voted to refuse to Congress the power 
to declare peace. 

The attainment of peace is necessarily a process 
which requires negotiation and settlement by a treaty 
and there is no way in which peace can be attained ex- 
cept by a treaty. 

Washington, D. C. 
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A Message from the Republic of France 
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- As Friend to Friend 


By the Hon. Maurice Casenave 
Plenipotentiary Minister, Director General of the French Public Service in the United States 





T is a truism to assert 
that preserving inti- 
mate relations be- 
tween the United 
States and France is of 
primary necessity, not only 
for the welfare of both 
countries, but for main- 
taining human civilization. 
The United States and 
France are the two largest 
countries in which, for the 
first time in modern his- 
tory, democracy has 
reached the supreme point 
of perfection, under the 
form of a well organized 
and efficient republican 
government. They have 
fought together when their 
respective independence 
was at stake. They are 
bound by historical ties 
which were never broken. 
The mere implication that 
these ties would be, I do 
not mean broken, but sim- 
ply relaxed, would prove 
the failure of the highest 
ideals of civilization. 
During the last war 
these ties were undoubt- 
edly much _ strengthened, 
economically, by the enor- 
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Americans expended in 
France. This even estab- 
lished a slight balance in 
our favor. 

The war has broken this 
equilibrium, and an exam- 
ination of statistics shows 
that the commercial bal- 
ance has been violently up- 
set by the excess of Amer- 
ican importation. During 
the fiscal year 1914-1915 
the exports from the 
United States to France 
amounted to nearly $370,- 
000,000, while the imports 
from France amounted 
only to $100,000,000. In 
1915-1916 they amounted 
to $630,000,000 against 
$102,000,000 respectively; 
in 1916-1917 to nearly $2,- 
000,000,000 against $130,- 
000,000; in 1917-1918 to 
$1,300,000,000 against 
$75,000,000. 

Naturally such a tremen- 
dous break in the balance 
of our trade ought to have 
produced a_ proportional 
decrease in the value of 
the French franc, but that 
was not the case, and the 








mous amount of business [4"™00d 4 Underwood 


decrease in value of French 
money was comparatively 


which had to be transacted 
between the two nations 
and, morally, by the fact 


A replica of this statue of Lafayette in the Louvre is to be set 
up in the city of Metz to commemorate the increasing friendship 
between France and the United States. The statue was designed 
by Paul V. Bartlett and is presented by the Knights of Columbus 


small at that time. In fact, 
during the war France was 
always able to meet her 





that, as both were fighting 
for the same cause, an interpenetration between the two 
peoples took place as never before. 

But economic and commercial relations were abnor- 
mal during the war. Now that peace has been restored, 
commerce has to be reéstablished between the United 
States and France on a regular basis. Before the war, 
commerce with the United States was third in rank in 
the total of French commerce, coming after trade with 
Great Britain and Germany, whereas the commerce of 
the United States with France was in an identical posi- 
tion. The general commerce of the United States with 
France amounted in 1913-1914 to over $300,000,000, of 
which $141,000,000 represented the imports of the 
United States from France, and over $159,000,000 the 
exports from the United States to France. 

Apparently the balance was in favor of America, but, 
in fact, the influx of American tourists and travelers 
into France was so much larger than the influx of 
Frenchmen into America, that the deficit in French 
exports to America was balanced by the sums which 
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expenses in America 
without having to buy dollars on the open market. 

Before the United States entered the war France sold 
American securities here which she obtaind from 
French holders of them. She executed transfers of gold 
and she succeeded chiefly in obtaining loans and credits 
from the public and the banks, 

After the United States had entered the war, the 
American Government opened credits to the different 
Allies for payments in this country. One must also keep 
in mind that purchases were controlled during the war 
by the various governments who alone were buying 
thru their various organizations. As a result purchases 
were reduced strictly to necessities. Thus the value of 
the currency of the Allies was upheld. 

As soon as the armistice was declared, however, pub- 
lic opinion in every country made all efforts to compel 
the different governments to modify their policy and 
to go back to what were supposed to be the normal con- 
ditions of commerce, Altho the French Government did 
not yield at once and tried to resist pressure as much 
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to the Republic of the United States 
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as possible, it was impossible to maintain fur long re- 
strictions on commerce. Freedom was restored last 
summer. It was certainly premature. Now the French 
franc has fallen to about 13 cents with important fluc- 
tuations and nobody can see any sign of the betterment 
of the situation in the very near future. 

The result of such a situation is as regrettable for 
American as it is for French commerce. Certainly, it 
cuts down exports from 


from each other than to destroy the common material 
interests which commercial intercourse has created be- 
tween them. It would certainly help France to econo- 
mize, but, on the other hand, it would render more dif- 
ficult the payment of the special debt which France 
has contracted in the United States, and which, in spite 
of the rumors spread by enemy propagandists, France 
intends to repay as soon as possible. 

In fact, there is only one 





America to France, but as 
France has to buy some of 
her most important raw 
materials from foreign 
countries, it also cuts 
down her manufacturing 
capacity. 

But it must be remem- 
bered that the exchange is 
not equalized on every mar- 
ket; the franc, which has 
lost so much of its pur- 
chasing value in America, 
is not in such a critical 
condition on some other 
markets. Under these con- 
ditions France, in order to 
be able to produce manu- 
factured goods at a price 
which will permit exporta- 
tion to foreign countries, 
will be compelled, unless 
the present situation is 
remedied, to buy on other 
than American markets 
material which she used to 
import from the United 
States. 

Of course, during the war, 
on account of the @ifficulty 
of transportation, sea voy- 
ages had to be made as 
short as possible and ships 
had to be kept on the lines 








sound solution to the prob- 
lem of overcoming the dif- 
ficulty of exchange, that of 
extending credits to France. 
Extension of credits to 
France is to the interest of 
both France and America 
and is a necessity. 

I dare say the American 
merchants and _ business 
men can safely favor their 
French friends thus. One 
of your great men in Amer- 
ica, John. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, used to say that “the 
best security of the lender 
is the honesty of the bor- 
rower.” He, himself, loaned 
money to France in the 
darkest days of her history, 
because he knew the hon- 
esty of France, who paid 
her debts even when im- 
posed upon her by a merci- 
less victor. 

France is honest and 
hard-working. The same 
enemy propagandists, who 
were referred to before, 
try to circulate the legend 
of a lazy France, of a 
France so bled white by 
the war that she is now in- 








capable of any work. Fig- 


crossing between Europe 
and America, which was 
the source of all ammuni- 


“The world’s only salvation from the social and economic chaos 
from which it is now emerging is work”—Premier Clemenceau’s 
challenge to France to turn toward reconstruction all the energies 
that availed to win the war deserves a worldwide application 


ures show that this is a 
pure lie. 
During more than four 


tion. Thus America was 
practically the only country upon which we could call for 
all necessities destined for France. But conditions have 
changed. Trading by sea has been reéstablished among 
all the countries of the world, so that, if it becomes im- 
possible for France to make purchases in America, there 
will remain but one thing for her to do, namely, to try 
to make purchases in some other countries where the 
conditions will be less difficult. 

France certainly does not desire to do so, but what 
would America do in her place? What advice would an 
American business man give to a friend who was hard- 
up under similar circumstances? An American business 
man would certainly advise his hard-up friend to buy 
on the cheapest market possible, so as to economize. 

Cutting down French purchases on the American 
market where the exchange rate makes them too ex- 
pensive is then a solution of the problem. It is certainly 
not the best one; it would deprive the United States of 
a good customer; it would unquestionably harm the 
good feelings of both countries toward each other, be- 
cause nothing is more apt to alienate two countries 


years of the most terrible 
war in history France lost 1,500,000 men. The suffer- 
ings of the poilus in the trenches were tremendous, as 
was the work done by French workingmen in factories, 
who worked day and night to provide the implements 
and ammunition, not only for our troops but also for 
our allies. After such a superhuman effort it is true 
that both poilus and workingmen have taken vacations 
for a few weeks. Who could justly reproach them? They 
were amply justified in having a short rest, and that 
rest was very short, if we are to judge from the result 
of their work since the armistice was declared on the 
llth of November, 1918. At the time of the armis- 
tice 1122 kilometers of railways remained to be rebuilt 
on the system of northern railways; all are now put in 
order. One thousand, one hundred and thirty-four kilo- 
meters were to be rebuilt on the system of eastern rail- 
ways; 948 are already repaired. On these railways more 
than 30,000 trains have been running for the demob- 
ilization of the American and French armies, 
Navigation is now practically normal on the canals 
of the Aire, the Haute Deule, [Continued on page 252 
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| Things You Can’t Be Sure Of 


“A warp in nature has been found, 

No line is straight, no circle round; 

For Isaac Newton had unsound 
Ideas of gravitation’’ 


By Edwin 


OR twenty-four hundred years philosophic 

thought has been concerned with the prob- 

lem of the relation of space and time. Drop into 

any of the scientific societies of today and you 
will find them discussing whether space is finite or in- 
finite, whether there is any difference between rest and 
motion, whether length is absolute or relative, whether 
time and space have real existence, which are the very 
questions discussed by Pythagoras and Zeno in the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor. Now the time spent in these 
speculations has not been wasted, altho it has led to no 
definite conclusion, for out of it have grown our mathe- 
matics and physics. The Wandering Jew, who is the 
only mortal having the privilege of attending the schools 
of the Eleatics and those of the present day, would ob- 
serve one difference, that modern scientists try to put 
their theories to the test of experiment wherever possi- 
ble, while the ancients were content with thinking them 
out. 

Of all the guesses that have been given to this riddle 
of the universe none has been more bold and revolu- 
tionary than that contained in a paper of four or five 
pages contributed in 1905 to the Annalen der Physik by 
Albert Einstein. The controversy it precipitated has not 
altogether been confined to the realm of pure reason, for 
scientists are but human and as such are not entirely 
uninfluenced by patriotic prejudice. It cannot be denied 
that Einstein is a Berlin professor, but any latent hos- 
tility we may harbor against his theories on that score 
may be alleviated by recalling that he is also a Swiss 
Jew. 

In his brief paper of 1905 he proposed a new theory 
of the universe based upon two postulates. The first was 
the principle of relativity; that all motion is relative. 
This means, for instance, that we could never discover 
the motion of a smoothly moving train if the windows 
were darkened and that we could never discover the 
forward movement of the earth if we could not see the 
heavenly bodies. 

Einstein’s second postulate was that the velocity of 
light is independent of the motion of the source. This 
is a hard one for our reason to swallow, for it means 
that nothing can travel faster than light, 186,000 miles 
a second, and that you cannot make light travel faster 
than that by giving it a swift send-off. It is the same 
as saying that if a man standing on the cowcatcher of 
an engine threw a ball forward, it would not make any 
difference with the velocity of the ball whether the train 
was runing at full speed forward or backward or stand- 
ing still. But the experiments of the American physi- 
cists, Michelson and Morley, who measured the speed of 
light and found it the same whether the earth was mov- 
ing toward the source of the ray or away from it, or at 
right angles to its direction, confirm Einstein’s second 
assumption. 

If we accept Einstein’s two primary postulates his 
theory clears up this ether-drift difficulty as well as 
many other riddles of the universe. It explains the shift- 
ing of the orbit of Mercury that Newton’s theory could 
never account for. It foretold the deflection of light by 
the sun’s gravitation that the observations on the 
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eclipse of last May confirmed. A third test, the shifting 
of certain lines of the spectrum toward the red end in 
a magnetic field, has not been met. Such technical points 
concern only physicists and astronomers, but Einstein’s 
relativity theory, which two out of the three experi- 
ments support, carries with it certain speculations as to 
time and space that are upsetting to current concep- 
tions. 


LL three of Newton’s laws of motion are now ques- 

tioned and the world is called upon to unlearn the 
lesson which Euclid taught it that parallel lines never 
meet. According to Einstein they always meet. Accord- 
ing to Newton the action of gravitation is instantane- 
ous thruout all space. According to Einstein no action 
can exceed the velocity of light. If the theory of rela- 
tivity is right there can be no such thing as absolute 
time or way of finding whether clocks in different places 
are synchronous. Our yardsticks may vary according to 
how we hold them and the weight of a body may depend 
upon its velocity. The shortest distance between two 
points may not be a straight line. These are a few of 
the startling implications of Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity. If he put it forward as a mere metaphysical 
fancy, as a possible but unverifiable hypothesis, it would 
have aroused mere idle curiosity. But he deduced from 
it mathematical laws governing physical phenomena 
which could be put to the test of experiment. They have 
been tested in these two crucial cases and prove to be 
true. 

Last week I discussed the question of the relativity of 
motion and showed how impossible it is to tell, for in- 
stance, whether a train or a ship you are on is moving 
or not unless you can compare it with something that 
vou are “sure” is stationary. But what are you sure is 
stationary? Nothing on earth surely, for the earth com- 
pared with the “fixed” stars is spinning around at the 
rate of about a thousand miles an hour and rushing 
around the sun at the rate of nearly 70,000 miles an 
hour. But are we sure the stars are fixed since we have 
nothing else to compare them with? You may remember 
Herbert Spencer’s illustration of the sea captain who 
was walking west on the deck of a ship sailing east at 
the same rate. Is he moving or not? If you are in the 
same boat, you say he is. If you are on shore when the 
ship is passing you say he is standing still and “mark- 
ing time.” It all depends on the point of view. 

Now you may readily admit that all motion is rela- 
tive, not absolute, and yet you may balk at the idea 
that space and time are also relative, not absolute. But 
motion is merely simultaneous change of position in 
space and time, and why should we feel so certain about 
space and time when we have never seen either? 

You may say, for instance, that you are sure your 
desk is so long. But if I ask you how long you have to 
say as long as something else. You may say it is a yard 
long. But how long is a yard? It is as long as some tape 
or stick marked “one yard,” and this in turn has been 
taken from some other yardstick until you get back to 
the brass rod in London that is just as long as the dis- 
tance from the tip of the nose of King Henry I to the 
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end of his royal. thumb. Byt such a standard of absolute 
measurement is‘unsatisfactory to everyone except an 
absolute monarchist. But apart from the difficulty of 
the present inaccessibility of King Henry’s nose and 
thumb, can we be confident that our yardstick keeps the 
same length while we are measuring with it? We must 
admit indeed that it is longer on a summef day than on 
a winter day, but can we be sure that it does not alter 
in length when we hold it upright or lay it horizon- 
tally? Or, rather, could we tell if it did change in length 
as it is changed in direction? 


F you have ever been in any of those funny places at 

the amusement parks you will have noticed the con- 
vex mirrors there and how ridiculous they make other 
people look. If you cannot afford the nickel necessary for 
the study of optics in such an establishment you can 
contemplate your reflection in the side of a shiny tin cup 
or can. In @ plane mirror you see a man who looks as 
you suppose yourself to be except that somehow you 
seem to have become left-handed. But when you look 
into a convex cylindrical mirror set upright you see a 
man thinner than you “really are.” Look into the same 
mirror set horizontal and you see a man shorter than 
you “really are.” You grin at the sight of such queer- 
looking creatures, but you notice that they are equally 
amused at your shape. Now how are you going to prove 
to the men in the curved glasses that they are mere 
caricatures and that you are not really built on the plan 
of either of these images? You naturally resort to meas- 
urement, as a scientist should. You can- 
not get into the mirror world to meas- 
ure the tall man who pretends to repre- 
sent you, but you can -explain to him in 
the sign language what you want him to 
do and he instantly complies. You stand 





If the reader will fold the page together on both sid 
confronted with his image in the convex mirror 
is reflected from a cylindrical surface set uprigh 


is reflected from a cylindrical surface set horizontally. Yet both images measure the same by the rules in the mirrors 
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up a measuring rod at your side and show him 
that you ‘are exactly 72 inches tall. He also sets 
sets up a rod and that also reads 72 inches. Never mind, 
let him use any kind of measure he likes, you will catch 
him when it comes to measurement of width with the 
same stick. You hold your rule across your shoulders 
and it reads 18 inches, that is, one-fourth your hight. 
But he also measures his width with his rule and makes 
it just the same, 18 inches, altho as you see him he 
looks at least six times as high as he is broad. Now you 
are sure he is cheating—must have some sort of tele- 
scoping rod that contracts and expands according to the 
way he holds it. You point out to him that his measure 
is unreliable, but to your surprize his gestures seem in- 
tended to convince you that you instead are using the 
elastic rule. You shake your fist in his face—to which 
he responds with equal indignation—and then you turn 
to the squatty chap in the other mirror, hoping he will 
be amenable to reason. But he also measures himself as 
72 inches high and 18 inches wide by his one rule. If 
you try the still yueerer looking fellow in the concavo- 
convex mirror who is distorted in all sorts of ways you 
will find that his rule lengthens and shortens and bends 
just enough to make him as symmetrical a man as your- 
self. 

You are therefore driven 
to doubt the invariableness 
of your own yardsticks. 
Suppose when you wake up 
[Continued on page 259 




































es of the middle figure the man in the middle will be 
s. The image on the right is thinner and seems taller because it 
t. The image on the left is shorter and seems broader because it 








Coining Words Into Dollars 


By Edward Earle Purinton 





HEN the world’s largest tele- 

phone company adopts for a 

slogan “The Voice With the 

Smile Wins”’—what does that 
mean? It means that the human voice is the 
great business force. It means that the 
choice of words will. increase, or decrease, 
a man’s power to “sell himself.” It means 
that modulations and inflections have a 
commercial value. It means that verbal op- 
timism or pessimism is contagious. 

Words are the essential product of al- 
most any business or profession. Right 
words are the assets—wrong words are the 
liabilities. The effective selling, advertising, 
promoting, financing, or manufacturing, of 
a business concern goes back to the right 
use of words. 

Nothing yields better rewards than to be 
expert in expressing yourself. The habit of 
using clear, clean, crisp, kindly, forceful 
English will put you far ahead on the way 
to realizing almost any ambition. The cer- 
tainty that you mean what you say satis- 
fies other people, the certainty that you say 
what you mean satisfies you. Inaccuracy of 
speech and inefficiency of action go to- 
gether. You diminish either when you ban- 








tion, when you say the righ 
thing for you to say, and say 
it in the right way. 

I never advise any one to 
adopt “literature” as a pro 
fession. When you have a 
message you will find a way 
to voice it. While you have 
no message your voice, how- 
ever cultivated, will be 
empty sound. The “call” to 
write must precede the aim 
to write, just as the call to 
teach or preach must pre- 
cede the aim to teach or 
preach. 

But everybody should 
know commercial or indus- 
trial English as a side-line. 
Every high school graduate, 
every college student, should 
know how to make language, 
written or spoken, a medium 
of salesmanship. He should 
know how to analyze adver- 
tisements; how to write 
business letters; how to ap- 
ply for a position; how tc 








ish the other. 

Everybody who uses words is a manu- 
facturer of unlimited resources and oppor- 
tunities. The manufacturer with the widest 
market, the quickest turnover and the low- 
est production cost, is the successful manufacturer 
of language. To coin words into dollars, you have only 
to study your market, improve your product and sell 
your goods. 

The process of making and selling language, once 
learned, may be carried on with the least expenditure 
of time, labor and capital of any manufacturing process 
known to the world. About all you need is a brain and a 
pen. There are no limitations of time, place, employees 
or surroundings. And there is practically ro competi- 


Press Illustrating 


“The world would never have listened to 
a labor leader like Samuel Gompers but 
for the power he gained over audiences 
by first gaining power over words” 

















Press [linstrating 

The enshrined photograph in a Warsaw shop is characteristic of 
the European affection for and desire to honor Herbert Hoover. 
“Hoover was a great engineer and economist,” says Mr. Purinton, 
“but he had to be a great publicist before he could, as 
Food Administrator, actuate the people of a whole nation” 
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prepare newspaper editori- 
als; how to think and talk 
on his feet; how to arrive at 
the ultimate truth of an ar- 
gument; how to avoid the 
trite, flippant and superfluous in everyday speech; 
where to find and how to judge the best litera- 
ture applying to any business or profession; how 
to increase his vocabulary and improve his quality 
of speech; how to sell a new idea to the public; 
how to produce effective publicity for a local institu- 
tion; how to describe the advantages of his school so 
that any young person would be eager to attend; how 
to talk properly to older people; how to converse agree- 
ably without descending to “small talk”; how to judge 
his own language output from the standpoint of the 
listener; how to leave in good humér everybody with 
whom he talks or to whom he writes; how to plead well 
an unpopular cause; how to make and utilize the notes 
of all good ideas that come to him; how to put himself 
so completely into something he writes as to make it 
real literature. 


ORDS are to be measu: :d not by the sound they 
make but by the acc. they set in motion. 

In the past decade a number of the most famous 
European critics, lecturers and business men, after vis- 
iting the United States, went back and wrote down their 
impressions of us. They seem to be unanimous on one 
point—our habits of speech are the worst of those of 
any race of people dwelling in a civilized land. These 
reliable, impartial, authorities have listened to the con- 
versation of our young people on the street, in the 
homes, and in public places such as factories, railroad 
stations, offices, stores and business houses. Our critics 
declare that the language of our young people is pert, 
flippant, slangy, slouchy and shoddy. The voices of our 
young people are loud, harsh, plebeian. Their modula- 
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tion is defective, enunciation poor. Their stock of words 
is limited, and badly overworked. 

I have had occasion to note the opinion also of a good 
many employers, department heads and office managers. 
They eriticize the written English of our young people 
as keenly as the travelers from Europe criticize the 
spoken English. I have employed a considerable number 
of graduates from so-called business colleges in the ca- 
pacity of stenographer and typist. I never found one 
who could write a decent business letter without a 
period of special training given by the employer. This 
takes enough time and worry to cost the employer twice 
the salary he pays the stenographer in money. There 
are a good many business men who would gladly pay 
their stenographer $5 more a week from the start, if 
she could and would always turn out a business letter 
that was a perfect specimen of business English. The 
ordinary young typist cannot spell, punctuate or abbre- 
viate properly. She cannot line or space a letter to ad- 
vantage. She cannot correct her own work. She depends 
on her employer to do the hardest part of her job or 
of any job—the head work on it. 

Why? Why is the very thing that everybody needs to 
know—the right use of words—neglected and appar- 
ently despised, even by the very young men and women 
whose lifework is to be that of selling their own lan- 
guage to employers and customers, the result of the 
sale to be necessarily a plain matter of bread and but- 
ter? The condition is widespread, therefore it is worth 
analyzing. 

We note first a mistaken idea that only professional 
writers and speakers should 
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was a remarka- 
bly fine railroad 
president, but 
what gained 
him national 
prestige and 
power was the 
forceful part he 
took in the na- 
tional war coun- 
cils that settled 
the big problems 
of transporta- 
tion, The pictur- 
esque language 
of Theodore 
Roosevelt kept 
him always in 
the public eye 
and in the pub- 
lic service. And the world would never have listened 
to labor leaders like John Mitchell and Samuel Gom- 
pers but for the power these men gained over audiences 
by first gaining power over words. The farther you rise 
in the world, the better you must know how to express 
yourself in language that everybody will understand, 
welcome and appreciate. 

Another mistaken idea is that an employee is judged 
by and paid for what he does—not by what he says. 
He is judged by and paid for both. If when you talk 
with your employer or supervisor you talk briefly, 
frankly, earnestly, pointedly, 





© Underwood & Underwood 
“The picturesque language of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt kept him always in the 
public eye and in the public service” 





train themselves in the ac- 
curate and effective use of 
words. A glance at the lead- 
ers of any business or pro- 
fession will explode this fal- 
lacy. Every leader is a lan- 
guage expert. He has to be or 
he could not be a leader. In- 
fluence implies and imposes 
eloquence. The man at the 
top is widely and frequently 
quoted on all sorts of mat- 
ters. How can you ever be 
quoted if you have nothing 
to say, or if having something 
to say you do not know how 
to say it? 

One of the principal duties 
of Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, is to pre- 
pare reports and addresses 
for the public at large on the 
steel trade and general busi- 
ness conditions relating to 
the corporate interests of 
which he is the head; only a 
good command of English en- 
ables him to do this, and if 
he could not do it somebody 
else would have his job. Her- 
bert Hoover was a great en- 
gineer and economist, but he 
had to be a great publicist 
before he could do his work 
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reliably, the man above will 
think more of you—watch 
you more closely—plan to 
promote you more speedily. 
Your’ associates will re 
spect your opinion to the de- 
gree that you choose your 
words with care; and to a 
similar degree you will be 
apt to exercize care in your 
work, appearance, influence. 
By training yourself in com- - 
mand over speech and arriv- 
ing at complete mastery over 
words, you will also gain 
mastery over thoughts, emo- 
tions, actions. The people 
whose acquaintance is worth 
while, meeting you for the 
first time, always note the 
presence or absence of cul- 
ture and refinement in your 
voice. Their good opinion of 
you will depend largely on this 
first impression. You never 
know when people whose in- 
fluence will help you profes- 
sionally, socially or financially 
are in the neighborhood lis- 
tening to you. The wise way 
is to make good speech a 
regular habit. 

Another mistaken idea is 
that people who talk or write 
never make much money do- 








as Food Administrator; he 
had to know how by means_ 
of words to educate, stimu- 
late, actuate the people of a 
whole nation. Daniel Willard 


Western Newspaper Union 


Secretary Lane and Judge Elbert H. Gary at the Indus- 
trial Conference in Washington. It is leaders like these, 
even more than professional writers—Mr. Purinton 
points out—who depend for success upon complete 
mastery over words, thoughts, emotions and actions 


ing it, so what is the use in 
acquiring fluency of speech? 
Well, maybe the teachers, 
preachers and authors whom 
you [Continued on page 257 





























The Story of the Week 

















Meantime the Arguments Were Heated 


V J ITH the refusal of the miners to accept the 14 
per cent wage increase which the Government, 
thru the President’s Cabinet, Dr. Garfield and 

Director General Hines, had decided, after thoro in- 

vestigation of the facts in the case, to be commensura- 

ble with the increase in the cost of living in the mining 
regions, the struggle was transferred from the confer- 
ence rooms of Washington to the coal fields themselves, 
with Federal and state governors taking the place of 
the operators as the second party in the controversy. 
For the operators had seemingly shown themselves will- 


ing to pay the increase if they could only get miners to - 


work and to receive the pay. This, however, they were 
not able to do with any great degree of success. 

The issue seemed, therefore, to be one that was 
squarely drawn between the Government, representing 
the people of the United States, on one side, and the 
miners on the other side. The miners did not refute by 
carefully gathered figures as to increase in the cost of 
living, previous increases in wages, and data as to 
hours of labor, distribution and the like, the justice of 
the award which Dr. Garfield had announced. Nor were 
they moved by the needs of the country as concerns the 
maintenance either of its industrial efficiency or of the 
comfort and health of its citizens. The miners seem- 
ingly did not act.in accordance with the declaration of 
President Lewis that “We are Americans. We cannot 
fight our own Government. We cannot fight our fellow 
Americans.” Rather, having failed to get an award of 
as high a wage as they demanded, they seemed to ignore 
all other considerations and to settle themselves back in 
confident reliance upon the power which they thought 
to possess thru the fact that they are 450,000 strong, 
and that if they did not mine coal at a 14 per cent wage 
increase, the country would so suffer as finally to be 
forced to yield to their demands. 

Thus the issue became one that was very much a trial 





of strength, but a trial not so much between the miner: 
and the Government, as between the miners and the 
people of the United States. With the issue thus square- 
ly drawn, the Government set to work to use legal means 
to win its victory, if possible. On December 3, informa- 
tion was filed in the Federal Court at Indianapolis 
against eighty-four international and district officials 
of the United Mine Workers named in the injunction 
issued immediately after the strike was called, and capi- 
ases were issued requiring their appearance to answer 
the charge of having conspired to keep the strike in 
force and thus to have violated the terms of the injunc- 
tion. And on December 4 President Lewis and six other 
officers of the Mine Workers did appear before Federal) 
Judge Anderson, and were charged with contempt of 
court and each put under $10,000 bond to appear De- 
cember 9. The other seventy-seven men named in the 
information did not appear because they were outside 
the jurisdiction of the court, but proceedings were 
started to bring them into court. 

In the meantime the effects of the continuation of 
the strike, especially with the prospect of its being a 
long drawn out trial of strength, began to be both vari- 
ous and widespread. Of special significance, as regards 
the ownership and operation of coal mines in perhaps 
the not far distant future, was the taking over of the 
mines by several states. North Dakota and Kansas had 
led off early in November, and there now followed state 
intervention in Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma, 
while the threat of intervention was made in a number 
of other states. Such measures, however, led to further 
conflicts, as in Kansas, where railroad workers refused 
to transport troops and volunteers to the coal mines. 
The railroads made heavy reduction in service; coa) 
was withheld from foreign ships, so necessary to our 
commerce; public service of all kinds thruout the coun- 
try was curtailed; privately owned industries began to 
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Candles and kerosene lamps kept things going during business hours inthis Chicago office—one of the thousands thruout the 
country, but especially in the Middle West, that were forced to curtail light and heat during the coal miners’ strike. Railroad 
facilities in some states were cut to a third their usual amount, schools and churches closed, and business reduced to a minimum. 
In Chicago office buildings were asked to close at 3:30 p. m.; in New York at 4 p. m. Even Broadway was dark after eight o’clock 
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shut down or to shorten the working day; and em- 
ployees were laid off. 

Following closely on the action against the officers of 
the Mine Workers, steps were taken by the Government 
to investigate alleged violations of the Lever act by 
operators and others. On December 4 Judge Anderson 
ordered a special session of the grand jury to take 
place in Indianapolis on December 8 to investigate, not 
only the charges against the operators, but also all 
other phases of the controversy in the coal industry. 
Thus the investigation promised to be nation-wide in 
extent. The purpose of the Government was, if possi- 
ble, to furnish relief in the coal crisis, to prosecute all 
violators of the law, and to inflict upon them, if they 
were guilty, the penalties provided by the Lever act, 
namely, $5000 fine or imprisonment up to two years. 

Pending the outcome of this legal action, the ex- 
ecutives of a dozen or more states were using their 
authority to take measures to get coal mined. Such sup- 
port of the Federal Government was, seemingly, not 
without effect on both operators and miners, especially 
the latter. For,.on December 7, the announcement was 
made by Attorney General Palmer that a conference 
had been held in Washington the day before between 
himself, Secretary Tumulty, President Lewis and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Greene of the Mine Workers, and that 
this conference had considered a definite, concrete pro- 
posal from the President, “looking to a speedy termina- 
tion of the strike situation and an adjustment of the 
entire controversy.” Accordingly, in response to the 
suggestion of the President, the officers of the Mine 
Workers called a meeting of the miners general scale 
committee and other representatives of the organization, 
to be held in Indianapolis on December 9. This announce- 
ment came as a distinct surprize, and led to a much 
more optimistic feeling as to the coal situation. The 
Government did not, however, indicate its intention of re- 
ceding from its award of a 14 percent wage increase to 
the miners, altho it was intimated that, pending the out- 
come of the new conference, the injunction proceedings 
would be stayed. The view was expressed, not by “neu- 
trals” alone, but also by miners’ officers, that if Presi- 
dent Lewis and Secretary-Treasurer Greene had accept- 
ed the proposed statement of President Wilson, it was 
almost certain that that statement would meet with the 
acceptance of the miners. In general, however, the view 
was taken that the Government had scored a victory. 

On December 9 the conference took place at Indianap- 
olis, and the next day it was announced that the strike 
had been called off. The miners accepted the terms pro- 
posed by President Wilson, which specified that the 
miners should return to work immediately at the 14 per 
cent wage increase, and that upon the resumption of 
operations, the President would appoint a commission 
of three persons to investigate the question of wages 
and hours, and to report, if possible, within sixty days. 


Giving an Industrial Conference 


Another Chance 


HE First Industrial Conference went to pieces 

for a number of reasons. One of these was the 

fact that the conference was made up of the rep- 
resentatives of the three rather sharply distinguished 
groups, labor, employers and the public, that each of 
these groups had a voting power only as a unit, and 
that the first two entered the conference not so much 
to examine and deliberate as to gain their own particu- 
lar ends. Another reason was the fact that into the 
conference there were injected particular cases, es- 
pecially the coal strike, whereas the conference should 
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have considered only principles, and ways and means 
that would be applicable to any and all cases. Still a 
third reason was the fact that the labor group insisted 
that the conference, if it should succeed in determining 
upon principles, must include among these the principle 
of collective bargaining, altho that group did not define 
this principle with any degree of precision. 

Notwithstanding this miscarriage, the conference 
itself represented a principle which was a move in the 
right direction. Labor and employers of the public are 
not, in fact, sharply separated groups, and each cannot 
have things all its own way. For each, there must be 
concessions, limitations and restrictions as to what 
each shall demand, as to what in justice to the others 
each may have, and as to what, finally, because of the 
power of the others, each will be granted. But thus far 
in the history of our economic conflicts, these conces- 
sions, limitations and restrictions have been determined 
for the most part, merely by the economic power and 
strength of the parties immediately concerned—usually 
laborers and employers—and not on the basis of any 
principle that involves the recognition of justice not 
only to the two parties but also to the public. 

There are indications, however, that there is at the 
present time a growing tendency at least to endeavor 
to discover such principles, to formulate them, and, 
once they are formulated, to use them in reaching con- 
clusions as regards special cases. This tendency is founda, 
for example, in the procedure of Dr. Garfield, and those 
who assisted him in their examination of the facts con- 
cerning, and final decision as to, the issues involved in 
the coal strike. 

It is well, therefore, that altho the first conference 
did not succeed, another conference should be tried. 
The conference principle is itself a correct one, while to 
try, to make mistakes, to profit by these and to try 











The Important Facts in the 
Coal Strike 


November 1—Strike of miners for a 60 per cent advance 
in wages and a thirty-hour week begun. 

November 1—Judge Albert B. Anderson issued a tem- 
porary injunction restraining officers of the United Mine 
Workers from prosecuting the strike or dispensing strike 
benefits. 

November 8—Judge Anderson issued a permanent injunc- 
tion and a mandate giving John L. Lewis and William Greene 
aes hours in which to revoke and cancel the strike 
order. 

November 11—Strike order revoked in compliance with 
this mandate. 

November 14—Conference of operators and miners to fix 
wage scale and end strike began in Washington, Secretary 
Wilson intimating that miners were entitled to approxi- 
mately 30 per cent increase. Operators then offered 20 per 
cent, the miners asking 40. Secretary Wilson then fixed the 
increase at 31.60 per cent. This was accepted by miners and 
rejected by operators. 

November 25—Fuel Administrator Garfield fixed the in- 
crease the men should have at 14 per cent. Operators ac- 
cepted, men rejected. 

November 27—Conference broke up. 

December 3—Judge Anderson ordered the arrest of Lewis, 
Green and other miners’ leaders for contempt of court. 

December 6—Lewis and Greene accepted new proposal 
from the President, thru Attorney General Palmer, by which 
they receive 14 per cent increase pending inquiry by a 
new Fuel Commission to be appointed. 

December 9—Radical miners refuse to admit leaders’ 
power to accept settlement. 

December 10—Miners accept President Wilson’s terms 
and strike is ended. 

Miners’ loss in wages (estimated), $42,000,000. 

Deficit in coal production (estimated), 35,000,000 tons. 
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again, is the way in which most successful methods and 
means have, in the history of the human race, been 
finally won. And so, whether this second conference 
fails or not, whether it meets with criticism or not, and 
whether or not it has the power to enforce its findings 
—and it probably will not have—it would seem to have 
been a distinct step in advance, that another confer- 
ence should be called, and that once convened, the con- 
ference should profit by the mistakes of its predecessor. 
It was with these mistakes in mind that President Wil- 
son in issuing the letter of invitation to the seventeen 
men who are now conferring, endeavored to guide the 
new conference along paths that should lead to some 
positive results. 

The conference met on December 1 and elected Sec- 
retary Wilson chairman and Herbert Hoover vice- 
chairman. It determined upon secret sessions so that its 
members could feel “free to think out loud,” and to 
change their opinions without being publicly charged 
with inconsistency, and to reach its decisions by a ma- 
jority vote. The membership of the conference is com- 
posed of former state and federal officials, business men, 
bankers and economists. Neither labor nor employers 
nor the public as such is represented. 

On December 6, at the end of the first week, sub- 
stantial progress was reported. The conference has set 
experts at work at various phases of the industrial sit- 
uation, who, after the holidays, will report. Also repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor will at that time be at 
liberty to criticize the preliminary draft of the confer- 
ence’s recommendations. The conference has been dis- 
cussing “machinery and methods” rather than princi- 
ples. This subject has been considered under the three 
phases of workmen in the employ of the Government, of 
public utilities and of private industries. It is understood 
that the principle of the right to strike has been ques- 
tioned as concerns the first two cases, but not the third 
case, but that for this the effort will be made to solve 
the very important problem of finding a substitute for 
the strike, with its enormous economic losses. 

The first report of the results of the conference is 
most encouraging, and it would certainly be confound- 
ing to the critics if the conference should succeed in 
devising a plan so just and rational that by its own 
momentum it would penetrate far into the industrial 
structure of the country. But in any case, the confer- 
ence promises to make considerable progress toward 
the solution of its difficult problems. 


Passing the Buck in Washington 


[oe forty-five minute conference of Senators Fall 
and Hitchcock with President Wilson in his sick 
room at the White House cleared the air in Wash- 
ington as has no other recent event. 

A survey of what was accomplished by the conference 
amply corroborates Senator Fall’s report to his col- 
leagues that the President is mentally alert and as 
capable as ever of handling any situation. The confer- 
ence was not of the President’s choosing. It was forced 
upen him, but he turned it deftly to his own purposes. 

He punctured the Mexican war scare beyond the pos- 
sibility of early reinflation and asserted his sole re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of Mexican-American rela- 
tions. He put down disquieting reports as to his mental 
condition and sought to top the occasion by saddling the 
responsibility of finding a way to ratify the peace 
treaty upon his political opponents. 

Dr. Grayson’s announcement during the conference 
that William O. Jenkins, American consular agent at 
Puebla, had been released was so timely and so dramatic 
as to lead many to the conclusion that it had been saved 
for the occasion. It was not until later, when the tension 
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had been relieved, that the public learned that Jenkins 
had been bailed out. President Wilson effectively closed 
the subject with a witticism, and all of Senator Fall’s 
charges and evidence of Carranza’s anti-Americanism 
have failed to reopen it. 

Secretary of State Lansing, following the dispatch of 
his last note to Carranza demanding Jenkins’ release, 
was summoned to testify in secret session before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The committee 
was considering Senator Fall’s resolution recommend- 
ing severance of diplomatic relations and withdrawal 
of recognition from Carranza. The resolution was based 
upon the theory that such action would lead to the 
downfall of Carranza and the establishment of a stable 
government by a coalition of his opponents, a theory 
not dissimilar from that upon which the Allied Russian 
policy was founded. 

The Jenkins incident, Mr. Lansing said, was the last 
of a long series of affronts to the American Government 
and outrages against American citizens. A conciliatory 
policy had been pursued prior to 1917 because of the 
danger that the United States would be drawn into the 
European war, but now the time had come for a show 
down. He indicated that his notes were framed in ac- 
cordance with a predetermined policy, but aroused grave 
apprehensions and misgivings as to the President’s 
condition when he admitted that the Jenkins incident 
had not been brought to the President’s attention. 

The committee decided by a strict party vote, the 
Democrats voting in the negative, to seek a conference 
for two of its members with the President to lay the 
whole situation before him and ask his advice on the 
disposition of the Fall resolution. The Democrats were 
not far wrong in asserting that the Republican plan 
contemplated a “snooping expedition,” designed prin- 
cipally to establish whether the President was, in fact, 
incapacitated for the duties of his office. They were re- 
lieved by Senator Fall’s report. 

The President’s opinion on the resolution for break- 
ing relations with Mexico was given in a letter written 
after the conference to Senator Fall. 
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Non-contributors 


“T should be very gravely concerned to see any such 
resolution pass the Congress,” he said. “It would con- 
stitute a reversal of our constitutional practise, which 
might lead to very grave confusion in regard to the 
guidance of our foreign affairs.” 

The initiative in directing foreign relations, he went 
on to point out, rested under the Constitution with the 
executive. The advice of one house of Congress was pro- 
vided: for, but only when asked. 

Senator Lodge entirely agreed with the President. 
“The responsibility is on his shoulders,” he said. “Let 
it rest there.” The words were almost identical with 
those used by the President at the conference in discuss- 
ing with Senator Hitchcock the status of the peace treaty 
in the Senate. The responsibility for ratification had 
passed to the shoulders of the Republicans, the Presi- 
dent said, and he added, “Let it rest there a while.” 

With this assertion Senator Lodge did not agree at 
all. The treaty had been rejected by the Senate, he 
said. It could not be revived until withdrawn and resub- 
mitted by the President. In the meantime, neither the 
Senate as a whole nor any faction in the Senate had any 
responsibility in the matter. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent’s words were not without effect. 

Senator Lodge relaxed his pressure for quick adop- 
tion of his resolution declaring the war at an end. While 
it dealt with another subject, President Wilson’s letter 
to Senator Fall made it clear that he would regard such 
a resolution as unconstitutional and without binding 
effect. Republican senators who had not played an im- 
portant part in the treaty contest began to show signs 
of nervousness. The pressure of commercial and other 
interests upon-them for quick ratification has been enor- 
mous. 

Senator Lodge continued to assert that without his 
reservations the treaty could not be ratified, and Sen- 
ator Hitchcock, under instructions from the President, 
made no move for compromise. The President had di- 
rected him to await proposals from the other side. 

While the leaders apparently are as far apart as ever, 
private discussions among the followers, both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, havé clearly demonstrated that 
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their wishes are almost identical. Left to themselves 
they could easily work out a compromise acceptable to 
two-thirds of the Senate. 

One of the possibilities of the present situation is a 
break away from the leaders and an independent move- 
ment to save the treaty by compromise. For the Repub- 
licans it would be a break away from Senator Lodge, 
for the Democrats from the President, because it has 
been indicated that Senator Hitchcock would not oppose 
such an effort. If the passage of a resolution of ratifi- 
cation with compromize reservations were secured in 
this way, the responsibility of accepting or rejecting it 
would lie with the President. 

Both sides in the Senate want ratification; neither 
side wants the treaty as an issue in the 1920 campaign. 
Nevertheless, it may well be an issue if Republican and 
Democratic senators continue to give support to their 
respective leaders in their present attitudes. 

Pending final disposition of the treaty, the Senate is 
having difficulty in concentrating its attention on do- 
mestic legislation. The Cummins bill for the return of 
the railroads to private ownership has been before the 
Senate since the session opened with very little attention 
being given to the debate. It has been almost impossi- 
ble to keep a quorum in the Senate for the transaction 
of business. 

The investigation of Senator Newberry’s Michigan 
campaign for election to the Senate, which in other days 
would have been a sensation, is now only an annoy- 
ance. Democratic senators have failed to grasp the op- 
portunity to turn the charges against Senator Newberry 
to partizan advantage. Senators on both sides realize 
that much money must be spent to secure their reélec- 
tion in future campaigns and look with little favor on 
attempts at strict enforcement of the law. 

R. M. B., Washington 


Mexico in the Balance 


FTER the dispatch by Secretary Lansing of the 
A second diplomatic note to the Mexican Govern- 
ment demanding the immediate release of Wil- 
liam O. Jenkins, the United States consular agent at 
Puebla, who had been rearrested, confined, aecused of 
perjury, but all without justification, as the investiga- 
tion of the State Department showed, the tension be- 
tween the two governments could hardly be said to have 
decreased. No one could foresee what the outcome of 
the Jenkins case would be, especially as it was the cul- 
mination of a series of occurrences in Mexico for a 
number of years that had strained the friendly rela- 
tions between the two governments. There was the 
Tampico incident, the border outrages, the repeated | 
violations of the property rights of American citizens, 
and the all too frequent assaults on their persons. Many 
felt that the Government, both in this and in the pre 
ceding administration, had been somewhat supine as 
regards the protection of American rights in Mexico, 
and that the time had now come to take a firm stand. 
The Jenkins incident might not of itself be a sufficient 
reason for war, but as the latest instance of a series of 
infringements of American rights it might well be- 
come the spark that would cause the explosion. 
However, with the very natural effect of greatly re- 
lieving the tension, there suddenly came the report on 
December 4, even while Senators Fall and Hitchcock 
were conferring with the President about the Mexican 
situation, that Jenkins had been released. Mr. Jenkins’ 
release was announced in a dispatch to the State De- 
partment from Third Secretary Hanna of the American 
Embassy in Mexico City. Mr. Hanna had been sent by 
the Washington Government to Puebla to effect the 
immediate release of Mr. Jenkins, and the Mexican Gov- 
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ernment had, as a result of Mr. Lansing’s two notes, 
also sent General Gonzales to investigate the facts in 
the case. General Gonzales substantiated the position 
taken by the Washington Government in behalf of Jen- 
kins. Two peons confessed to him that their statements 
that Jenkins was in collusion with the rebels who had 
abducted him in order to discredit the Carranza Gov- 
ernment, were false. They and other witnesses testified 
that they had been compelled to make such false state- 
ments under duress, Mr. Hanna announced in his dis- 
patch, “These facts are shown by the court record of 
the case.” 

On December 10 the reply of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to the last note of Secretary Lansing had not been 
received, and the Jenkins case was still pending with 
the President in control. Developments were, however, 
taking place, such as Jenkins’ demand that he be either 
released unconditionally or returned to jail, but the 
extreme tension had disappeared. 


Still After the Reds 


HE hunt for the “Reds” to which the country was 
awakened by the shots from the I. W. W. head- 
quarters in Centralia, Washington, still continues, 
tho seemingly with some letup as far as raids and ar- 
rests and the seizure of radical literature is concerned. 
Whether or not this means that anything more than the 
most superficial symptoms have been dealt with, while 
the disease is still pursuing its quiet and insidious 
course, remains to be seen, yet it is to be feared that 
it does not. But, at least, the country has awakened to 
the presence of maladies that affect the body politic, and 
that is something to be thankful for. 

The raids, arrests, seizures and hearings have led 
into unexpected places and have brought forth surpriz- 
ing disclosures. One of the most striking pieces of 
evidence is that there has been living in New York a 
man by the name of L. C. A. K. Martens, who claims 
to be the “Ambassador” of Soviet Russia, but who 
would seem to be a very active agent of the Lenin- 
Trotzky Government, sent for the purpose of bringing 
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about in this country the same conditions that exist in 
Russia. 

Martens has been examined before the Lusk Investi- 
gating Committee a number of times. Deputy Attorney 
General S. A. Berger, who has been codéperating with 
the Lusk committee, stated on November 18 that, altho 
the examination of Martens had thus far only scratched 
the surface, it had nevertheless shown that it is the 
purpose of the Soviet Russian Republic to spread prop- 
aganda calculated to overthrow organized government 
everywhere. 

Martens sent a telegram of protest to Secretary Lan- 
sing on November 18, but without avail. At a subse- 
quent appearance before the Lusk committee, Martens 
again testified, tho under protest, that couriers who 
elude the Allied blockade against Russia reach New 
York regularly with money and instructions sent by 
Lenin and Trotzky to the Soviet agents here. Martens 
applied for a stay of proceedings requiring him to pro- 
duce before the Lusk committee correspondence with 
the Lenin-Trotzky Government, but this was denied him 
by Justice Greenbaum, of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, on the ground that “this represen- 
tative of the so-called Soviet Government, which this 
country does not recognize, has in his possession hun- 
dreds of circular letters written by Lenin advocating 
the overthrow of what they call capitalistic govern- 
ment.”* 

The Lusk committee, continuing its investigations, 
brought forth on December 4 the fact that Dr. Michel 
Mislig, as treasurer of the Russian Socialistic Federa- 
tion, had issued funds to cover the costs of the last 
Communist convention at Chicago, and “that the Fed- 
eration had a membership of 10,000 in virtually all 
parts of the United States. Mislig testified that the 
doctrines advocated by this organization were Bolshe- 
vistic, and that he believed that half of the membership 
consisted of American citizens. 

The trail of the serpent has also led to the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the United States. To raid “Red” 
strongholds, seize their literature, arrest them and 
make them testify, seems, as the laws of this country 
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A significant point in Massachusetts’ fight against Bolshevism in labor—the new Boston police force drawn up for inspection by 
Governor Coolidge (right, wearing soft hat). Last September the Boston police struck for higher wages and the right to affiliate with 
labor unions. There were some bad days of rioting and stealing as a result before order could be established by military policing. 
Governor Coolidge took a firm stand against the unionizing of city police and was reélected on the issue “There is no right to 
strike against the public safety.” When the striking policemen asked for their old jobs back he answered them by sticking 
uncompromizingly to his refusal to recognize a police union; and a new force of policemen was organized in Boston 
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The new United States Secretary of Commerce, Joshua Willis Alexander, has been a member of Congress from Missouri for 
seven terms. During the Democratic control of the House he was chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
The work that he did in the Congressional investigation of shipping combinations is now embodied in the Shipping Act 


now stand, to leave the question still open as to what 
next to do with them, once they are convicted. Imprison 
them or deport them would seem to be the obvious solu- 
tion to that problem, but the former course seems not 
to be legal, and the latter to be fraught with difficulties. 
Thus with hundreds of “Reds” from all over the coun- 
try ordered deported by the Commissioner General of 
Immigration and taken to Ellis: Island for deportation, 
it turns out that the United States Department of Labor 
overruled the Department of Immigration, and ordered 
their release either on their own recognizance or on 
small bonds. And it has seemed to be a veritable labor 
of Hercules to deport Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman, convicted anarchists and fomentors of revo- 
lution for many years. Aroused by such a state of 
affairs, the Congressional Committee on Immigration, 
having investigated conditions on Ellis Island, returned 
to Washington December 1 to turn the searchlight on 
the Department of Labor. The charge is that the “Reds” 
who were ordered to be deported have friends among 
the subordinates in the Department of Labor, who have 
taken advantage of the preoccupation of their superiors 
with such problems as the coal strike to issue orders of 
release. The members of the committee pointed to the 
astonishing fact that, as regards the use of red tape, 
they had discovered one case in New York where an 
anarchist had succeeded in stalling off the officials for 
more than five years by innumerable court writs and 
appeals. 

Also illustrating the effects of red tape are the 
cases of Goldman and Berkman. The United States De- 
partment of Justice began a month ago to take steps 
toward having these two anarchists deported, but up to 


December 10 this very desirable end had not been at- 
tained. The two have succeeded in delaying deportation 
by taking every possible advantage of the statutes, such 
as the writ of habeas corpus, and on December 10 they 
were still with us. 

The evidence seems to be either that there is unneces- 
sary delay on the part of the Department of Justice, or 
that the department’s hands are tied by inadequate laws 
—which it is, may be a question. But the first alterna- 
tive has led to the criticism of, and allegations against, 
Attorney General Palmer by such men as Senator Poin- 
dexter and Mr. H. W. Taft. A good citizen of the United 
States therefore might say: Either let the Department 
of Justice produce results, or, if it cannot, then let Con- 
gress legally cut the red tape. 


Parleying with the Bolsheviki 


HERE are two international conferences now be- 
ing held by representatives of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment: one at Copenhagen with the British over 
the question of exchange of prisoners and the other at 
Dorpat with the Esthonians over the question of peace. 
In the Copenhagen conference Great Britain is rep- 
resented by James O’Grady, M. P., and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment by Maxim Litvinov, former Bolshevik agent in 
London. There would be little difficulty in coming to an 
agreement in regard to the exchange of prisoners, but 
Litvinov is trying to bring in the question of the mili- 
tary intervention and blockade of Russia by the Allies 
with a view of opening peace negotiations, which the 
British representative is not empowered to consider. 
The Bolshevik delegation at the Dorpat conference is 
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composed of twenty-eight members, most prominent of 
whom are Krassin, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
Joffé, leader of the Bolshevik commission at the Brest- 
Litovsk conference that made peace with Germany, and 
Radek, Bolshevik representative at Berlin. The Bol- 
shevik and the Esthonian commissions have already 
reached an agreement as to the basis and order of dis- 
cussion. Repfesentatives of the other border states, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Finland are in attend- 
ance but are undecided whether to participate officially 
in the peace conference. It is officially announced that 
Esthonia cannot negotiate with the Soviet representa- 
tives except on conditions laid down by the Associated 
Powers. The peace terms proposed by the Bolsheviki at 
Dorpat comprize thirteen points as follows: 

1. Mutual recognition of independence. 

2. Suspension of the state of war. 

8. Suspension of hostilities and determination of the time 
for withdrawal of the troops. 

4. Declaration by the Esthonian Government of the non- 
existence of alliances between the states warring with ‘the 
Soviet. 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
There seems to be a comeback 


5. Similar declarations with reference to other forces op- 
posed to the Soviet Government. 

6. The internment and disarmament of General Yude- 
nitch (commander of the Russian Northwest Army) and 
the impounding of his war stores under seal. 

7. Amnesty for all citizens condemned for support of the 
Soviet Government or taking part in the third Interna- 
tionale. 

8. Provisions for a commercial treaty. 

9. Resumption of diplomatic relations. 

10. Resumption of postal and telegraphic relations. 

11. Joining up of railways. 

12. Transit over the Esthonian railways of goods from 
Esthonian ports bound for Russia. 

13. The establishment of dockage facilities for Soviet 
Russian-bound goods. 

The Bolsheviki have the advantage in negotiating 
with the border states, for they are able to promise 
them freedom and independence while the Allies are 
more or less committed to the restoration of the old 
Russia in its entirety with the exception of Poland and 
Finland. Litvinov says: “Secession will be allowed to 
all in the hope that a natural economic alliance will 
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bring us all together in time.” It is understood that the 
Bolsheviki are willing to give substantial guarantees 
that the external obligations of Russia, such as bonds 
held by British and French, will be paid on condition 
that the blockade is lifted and the foreign armies 
withdrawn. 

The strong desire of the Bolsheviki for peace was 
shown by the Seventh All Russia Soviet of .Soviets, 
which met at Moscow the first of December and adopted 
the following resolution: 

The Soviet Government proposed peace to the Entente 
on August 5 and has repeated the proposal eight times 
since. It affirms again its unalterable desire for peace. It 
offers to all the Entente Powers—England, France, the 
United States and Japan, together or separately—to begin 
negotiations. : 

Military operations are still going in favor of the 
Bolsheviki. Kolchak, when he was driven out of Omsk, 
hoped to be able to make a stand at Novo-Nikolayevsk, 
600 miles east of his former capital, but now he is 
evacuating that city and retiring to Tomsk. Denikin is 
being continually forced back southward, and what is 
more serious, the Bolsheviki have risen in his rear and 
again secured possession of the Crimea and some of the 
Black Sea ports thru which he receives his supplies. 
The Caucasus is also said to be in revolt. The Soviet 
wireless reports a victory on the Persian border east 
of the Caspian Sea. This would indicate that they were 
trying to gain possession of Krasno-vodsk, the Caspian 
terminus of the Turkestan railroad. Their advance in 
this quarter brings them in contact with the Persians 
and Afghans, among whom they have been carrying 
on an active propaganda. 


Concluding Peace With Germany 


HE demand of the Allies that the Germans sign a 
protocol imposing other and more stringent con- 
ditions than were contained in the armistice and 
treaty of Versailles was resented by the Germans on 
various grounds. They asked for the return to the 
fatherland of the prisoners held in France. They object- 
ed to being obliged to arrest and deliver over to a hos- 
tile court the German officers and men accused of vio- 
lating the laws of war. They protested against the 
clause permitting the French forces to invade and oc- 
cupy German territory at any time they chose and 
under any pretext. They disclaimed responsibility for 
the sinking of the German fleet interned by the British 
at Scapa Flow and requested that the question of rep- 
aration for the loss of the fleet be referred to The 
Hague court.for arbitration. 

According to the German view, Admiral von Reuter, 
in charge of the German fleet at Scapa Flow, was cut 
off from communication with the German Government 
by the British and hence acted upon his own initiative 
and responsibility in ordering the ships to be scuttled 
on the day the peace treaty was signed. The armistice 
stipulated that the German warships should be interned 
in a neutral port, but the British insisted that they 
should be sent instead to a British port, where they 
would be surrounded by British warships. 

The Allies, however, refuse to relieve the German 
Government of the charge of responsibility for the sink- 
ing at Scapa Flow, and, in refutation of the German 
claim that Admiral von Reuter acted without instiga- 
tion from Berlin, they cite a note dated May 9, 1918, 
found in the sunken flagship, from Admiral von Trotha, 
of the German Admiralty, telling Reuter that the dis- 
position of the fleet “cannot be decided without us; it 
will be finished by us and delivery to the enemy avoid- 
ed.” The Allies refused to refer the question to The 
Hague, but consented to consider the question of the 
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Poland 


The new nation of 
Poland sends as its 
first Minister to the 
United States Prince 
Casimir Lubomirski, 
photographed above 
when he arrived a 
month ago with his 
wife, Lady Theresa 
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Peru 


At the right is the 
Peruvian Ambassa- 
dor and his party en 
route from Val- 
paraiso, Chile, to 
Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Pezet is at the 
left; then her hus- 
band, the Ambassa- 
dor; then their niece 
and nephew, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar Pezet 


Five 
New 


Ambassadors 


Japan 
Baron Shidehara (left) is 
coming to this country soon 
to represent the Imperial 
Government of Japan 


Italy 


Italy’s Ambassador, recently 
arrived in the United States, 
is Baron Romano Avezzano 
(right). In this photograph, 
which was taken just as he 
landed, are (left to right) 
Miss Yolanda Avezzano, Gen- 
eral Guglielmotti, Baroness 
Avezzano and the Ambassador 
Press Illustrating Central News 


Press Illustrating 
Siam 

Phya Prabha Kara- 
vongese is the near- 
est English equiva- 
lent to the name of 
the new Siamese 
Ambassador to the 
United States. With 
him (above) is his 
daughter, who re- 
fuses. to struggle 
with our  mispro- 
nunciation and an- 
nounces her name as 
Betty. Ambassador 
Karavongese comes 
here from Paris, 
where he represent- 
ed the kingdom of 
Siam at the Allied 
Peace Conference 
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Manchester, Massachusetts, has set an excellent example in this 


indemnity for the lost warships in “a spirit of equity, 
after a hearing by the Reparations Commission.” No 
concession was made on any of the other points raised 
by the Germans. 

The French suspect that the Germans are not dis- 
banding their army according to the treaty, but are 
secretly reorganizing it under various disguises so as 
to be able to resist the advance of the Allied forces from 
the Rhine into the interior. A note was dispatched on 
December 1 by the Supreme Council requesting the 
German Government to disband the bodies known as 
the Public Security Police, the Volunteer Guard and the 
Citizens’ Guard. The German Government in reply de- 
clares these organizations necessary for the mainte- 
nance of order against the Bolsheviki and asserts that 
the army is being reduced to the stipulated maximum 
of 200,000 as fast as possible. Berlin has a working 
class population of 750,000, of whom more than a third 
are communists. The Security Police force in Berlin 
numbers only 8,000. According to Marshal Foch, Ger- 
many has still 1,200,000 men under arms and several 
millions more in reserve. 

Mr. Polk, the head of the American Peace Commis- 
sion, sent a note to Baron von Lersner, in which he 
warns the Germans against interpreting the action of 
the Senate and the withdrawal of the American delega- 
tion from Paris as indicating a disposition to favor 
Germany or the relaxation of the conditions imposed 
upon her. Mr. Polk said: 

There may be in America different understandings about 
the treaty of peace, but there are no two understandings 
about the obligations which devolve upon Germany and the 
affection which holds us to our allies, especially to France. 

At the time when the treaty with Germany was 
being considered, Premier Clemenceau protested that 
it did not afford sufficient protection against a future 
attack by Germany. In order to allay the fears of France 
President Wilson and Premier Lloyd George agreed to 
sign a convention assuring France of the support of 
American and British forces in case of unprovoked at- 
tack by Germany. This agreement was conditioned upon 
its being ratified by the legislative bodies of both coun- 
tries. It was promptly approved by the British Parlia- 
ment, but the American Senate has not yet acted upon 
it. Now, however, Great Britain has agreed to make her 
guarantee of protection absolute even if the United 
States refuses to concur. 

Great Britain and France have further agreed to 
guarantee to protect the neutrality of Belgium as be- 
fore the war, regardless of such protection as a League 
of Nations may afford. 
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community house memorial to men who served in the war 


The German Government charges the Allies with vio- 
lation of the armistice, not only by retaining German 
prisoners to work in France, but by forcing them to 
serve in the Polish army. A British steamer, “St. He- 
lena,” was carrying 700 German prisoners thru the Kiel 
Canal to Danzig when one of them tried to escape and 
was fired upon by the British. The German police then 
boarded the “St. Helena” and secured the release of 
600 of the men who were being transported to Poland 
against their will. 


The Mystery of Afghanistan 


ITTLE by little the cloud is lifting from the Mid- 
dle East and we can now follow the sequence of 
events of which we have only caught tantalizing 

glimpses during the last five years. It was not known 

and scarcely suspected that during the Great War Eng- 
land had to carry on a little war with the Afridi that 
required the presence of a considerable body of white 
troops on the Afghan border. It was rumored during 
the war that German agents were received at Kabul by 
the Amir, but it was supposed that the attempts of the 
Germans and Turks to win over the Amir from his 
allegiance to the British were altogether fruitless. Now, 
however, it has been revealed that he went so far as to 
conclude a treaty with Germany, the content of which 
has not yet been disclosed. This was a violation of the 
stipulation imposed upon the Amir Abdur Rahman 

Khan in 1880, when he was seated by the British upon 

the throne of Afghanistan, that he should “have no po- 

litical relation with any foreign power except with the 

British Government.” In compensation of this limita- 

tion of his sovereignty the Amir received an annual 

subsidy from the Indian Government and was allowed 
to import arms from India. Habib Ulla, who succeeded 
him, continued to draw his subsidy, which was raised 
to $600,000 a year, and he was regarded as a good friend 
of the British, altho his loyalty was somewhat strained 
by the discovery that in 1907 an agreement had been 
concluded without his knowledge or consent between 

Russia and Great Britain, by which Afghanistan was 

definitely placed within the British “sphere of influ- 

ence.” In the midst of the late war Russia, taking ad- 
vantage of England’s need of her, negotiated with the 

British for a slice of Afghan territory, also without 

the knowledge of the Amir, who heard of it only when 

the Bolsheviki published the secret documents of the 

Petrograd archives. 

When it appeared that Germany had lost the war the 

Amir Habib Ulla sent off the Germans and took advan- 
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tage of the collapse of the Russian Empire to negotiate 
an alliance with the Khans of Russian Turkestan, pos- 
sibly with the view of annexing the territory lying on 
his northern frontier. In the midst of this maneuver he 
was assassinated last February by his courtiers and 
was buried on the golf course at Kabul. His addiction 
to this game and other outlandish customs had long 
been a cause of offense to pious Moslems, and by mak- 
ing a royal cemetery of the links, they put an end tu 
the golf craze. - 

The third and favorite of his seven wives, the fasci- 
nating but domineering Ulya Hazrat, if she was not a 
party to the murder at least took advantage of it to 
secure the vacant throne for her son, Aman Ulla Khan, 
now twenty-seven years old. The British authorities 
were at first disposed to view his accession with favor 
and extended their congratulations, but he speedily dis- 
sipated their illusion by issuing an arrogant declaration 
of war and invading India near the famous Khyber 
Pass. The reason he alleged for intervening in India 
was the same as is sometimes brought in the United 
States as a reason for intervening in Mexico, namely, 
that the country on his southern boundary was so an- 
archical and badly governed that he was afraid lest the 
spirit of unrest should spread into his own land. His 
incursion into India was arranged to coincide with ris- 
ings among the Hindus and Mohammedans in the hope 
of starting a revolution that would overthrow the Brit- 
ish rule. One of his agents in India was the Afghan 
postmaster at Peshawar, Gholam Hyder. He posed as a 
collector of Oriental rugs and in that role was enabled 
to receive by day or night strange people from Persia, 
Turkey and India. Those who watched him must have 
thought that he was an “easy mark” considering the 
large sums he paid out for the sort of rugs and carpets 
brought by the strange people who came to him by 
night or day from Persia, Turkey and various parts of 
India. It was his plan that the 6000 Afghans and Pa- 
thans in Peshawar were to make a rush for the British 
barracks on the night of May 10 when the Afghan 
troops were to make their raid thru Khyber Pass. 

But the British got wind of it and three days before 
the appointed time Gholam Hyder and his co-conspira- 
tors were arrested and rushed off to Rangoon. The 
Indian insurrection was put down without difficulty 
and the Afghan invasion was met by the largest force 
ever collected on the frontier, a quarter of a million 
men. A new weapon, the airplane, was in the possession 
of the British and with this they were enabled to en- 
filade the mountain passes and to rain bombs upon 
Kabul, the capital. 

After three months of desultory border warfare a 
treaty of peace, or more properly speaking a six months’ 
armistice, was signed at Rawal Pindi on August 8. 
This document as published seemed to be altogether in 
favor of the British, for by it the Amir relinquished 
his subsidy and back pay and the privilege of import- 
ing munitions thru India. But it was afterward di- 
vulged that the treaty had an appendix in the form of 
4 letter from the Viceroy of India by which the Amir 
was released from his obligation to conduct his foreign 
relations exclusively thru the British Government. This 
concession of the British gave the young Amir some 
grounds for boasting that he had accomplished what he 
declared in his inaugural proclamation that he would 
do, make Afghanistan “internally and externally free 
and independent.” The London Times, which had con- 
gratulated the Government on the treaty as first given 
out, now accuses it of having muddled the whole mat- 
ter and deceived the public. It has lately leaked out that 
the Afghans never retired altogether within their bor- 
ders, altho the Viceroy of India declared in June that 
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“so long as a single Afghan regular soldier remains on 
our side peace negotiations are out of the question.” 
The recent announcement that the British airmen have 
bombarded Wana to stop raids from that town would 
imply that it is still occupied by Afghan troops and 
Wana is in Waziristan, twenty miles beyond the Afghan 
boundary. It has also transpired that the British med- 
ical service broke down in the Afghan campaign as it 
did in Mesopotamia. An epidemic of cholera and other 
diseases occurred among the troops on the frontier and 
early in July there were 7830 cases of sickness of 
which 2289 were British. This and the danger of Indian 
risings in the rear probably explains why the British 
did not undertake an advance toward Kabul and why 
they were willing to make such a serious concession to 
secure peace. 

Amir Aman Ulla Khan made immediate use of his 
new freedom to send an embassy to Moscow and to ask 
the aid of the Soviet Government “to free the entire 
East from European imperialism.” The young Amir 
appears to have become a convert to Bolshevism. One of 
his chief advisers, Barakat Ulla,,has written a pamphlet 
to prove that Bolshevism is to be found in the Koran 
and this is being printed at Kabul by the hundred thou- 
sand in Arabic, Persian and Hindustani and distributed 
thruout the East by special couriers. The Amir’s father- 
in-law, Mohammed Tarzi, is said to have brought a 
large sum of Bolshevik money to Afghanistan in 1918. 
The defeat of Kolchak and Denikin by the Bolsheviki 
and the evacuation of Turkestan by the British has 
broken down the barrier between Soviet Russia and 
Afghanistan and the two allied powers have joined 
forces at the Merv Oasis, famous as the bone of con- 
tention between Russia and Great Britain in the latter 
part of the last century. The Afghan Ambassador to 
Russia, General Mohammed Vali Khan, is now anxious 
to proceed to Paris and the Soviet Government has 
asked Esthonia to grant him free passage so he can 
attend the Peace Conference. 




















Der Ehrlose 

A Swiss cartoon on profiteering, from: Nebelspalter, Zurich. 
Prison Inmate: “Hi, Warder, you must take him out. We don’t 
want any profiteer in here with us. Weare all honest criminals* 











A Train That Runs on Roads 


N motor transportation there is 
| evident a consistent growth in the 

use of trailers with motor trucks, 
or in what might properly be termed 
the motor train. Thus employed the 
trailer is a highway freight car and 
the motor truck that hauls it a road 
locomotive, which itself also carries a 
load. There is an 


By John R. Eustis 


about 40 per cent or more on each 
ton hauled. 

The semi-trailer has certain advan- 
tages peculiar to itself. It has only two 
wheels, located at the rear, and the 
front end is supported on the rear end 
of the truck or tractor. The truck has 
no body, the entire load being carried 





economic reason 
for the increas- 
ing use of trail- 
ers, as with them 
the load moved 
by a motor truck 
is multiplied from 


two to four 
times, with an 
added operating 


cost of less than 
25 per cent. To be 
weighed against 
this is the limit- 
ed capacity of 
motor trucks, de- 
signed and built 
solely to carry 
loads, to exceed 














this limit by also 
hauling additional 
burdens. This 
limit becomes more restricted where road 
surfaces are poor and grades numerous 
and severe. However, “the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating” and mo- 
tor trucks are successfully hauling 
loaded trailers in various lines of work 
and in many parts of the country. 

The principle of the trailer is old. 
but its application to motor vehicles is 
comparatively recent and its utility 
and economy are just beginning to be 
realized. In pioneer days the farmer 
took his grain to the mill on horseback, 
a few hundred pounds at a trip. But 
when the trails were widened into 
coads, he hitched his horse to a wagon 
and took a wagon load each trip. The 
obsolete “grip” car hauled a train of 
trailer street cars; the railroac locomo- 
tive pulls 500 tons or more of freight 
in a long train of “trailers”; the tow- 
boat pulls a string of barges; and ocean 
and lake freighters tow one, two or 
three other loaded ships in addition to 
their own cargoes. 

This same idea is now applied to au- 
tomobiles and motor trucks. It has been 
found that they also can draw more 
than they can carry. Given hard-sur- 
faced, fairly level roads, a motor truck 
can pull at least one trailer with a load 
equal to that on the truck itself, and 
a passenger automobile can draw a 
trailer with 1000 pounds of load or 
more. 

And they do this with only a 
slight reduction in speed and small in- 
crease in fuel and oil consumption and 
tire wear. Thus, a two-ton truck is 
made to transport a total of four to 
five tons, and a five-ton vehicle a double 
load of ten tons. The increase in oper- 
ating cost is claimed not to exceed 15 
to 20 per cent, so there is a saving of 
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The semi-trailer not only reduces the cost of haulage but it has 
the peculiar advantage of being readily attached or detached 


on the semi-trailer. A special device 
like the fifth wheel of a wagon is bolt- 
ed in the truck or tractor frame to 
support the front*end of the trailer 
and allow the truck to turn under it 
when rounding corners. The trailer can 
be attached to or detached from it 
readily, just as the four-wheel trailer 
can be connected to or disconnected 
from the truck by a coupling device at 
the end of its draw-bar. Usually a 
semi-trailer of two or three times the 
normal carrying capacity of a truck is 
used; that is, a three to four-ton semi- 
trailer is used with a two-ton truck or 
tractor and a twelve or fifteen-ton 
semi-trailer with a five-ton truck. 

Both the four-wheel trailer and the 
semi-trailer are used for miscellaneous 
purposes, like the ordinary motor 
truck, but, in addition to doubling or 
tripling the capacity of the truck and 
reducing the cost of haulage, they save 
the waiting time of the truck and 
driver during loading and unloading. 
Thus, by using two or three trailers 
with each truck, 


the railroads. It is even possible to haul 
trains of trailers, as is often done in 
highway construction work, where half 
a dozen or more dump-body, slow- 
speed trailers are hauled by a single 
powerful road tractor. 

Another advantage of the trailer is 
that it affords the quickest and most 
economical means of transporting big, 
unwieldy objects by highway. Boilers, 
steam engines, steel tanks, bridge 
building girders, and similar objects 
too big or too heavy to be loaded on a 
single motor truck are moved with 
trailers. Only recently a forty-ton unit 
marine engine casting was hauled 
twenty-three miles from Los Angeles to 
a shipbuilding dry dock in San Pedro, 
California, in two and three-quarter 
hours. It was carried on a specially- 
built trailer of fifteen tons capacity 
equipped with 40 by 12-inch solid rub- 
ber tires and was drawn by a six and 
a half ton motor truck which itself car- 
ried an engine weighing nearly seven 
tons, the load in the truck affording 
the necessary traction for its drawing 
wheels. 

Last May a refining company in 
Wyoming transported a fifteen-ton stil] 
fifty miles from Caspar to Salt Creek 
with a five-ton truck and two 2%-ton 
two-wheel trailers connected together 
by means of a timber cradle in which 
the still rested. A two-ton truck was 
used as a “pusher” on the hills. It is 
interesting and instructive to compare 
this method with that employed only 
a short time before to take a still of 
the same size over the same route. 
Horses were then used and the job re- 
quired thirty-six horses and ten men 
and took thirty days. 

Logs, timbers, telephone and tele 
graph poles, derricks, sections of pipe. 
structural steel and iron rods are an- 
other class of article that cannot be 
hauled by motor trucks alone if their 
length exceeds about twenty-five feet. 
Two-wheel pole or extension trailers 
are therefore used for the purpose, 
greatly expediting the work. As from 
one-half to two-thirds of the weight 
is supported by the trailer wheels and 
axle, a truck will haul in this way 
three times its own load-carrying ca- 
pacity. And [Continued on page 258 





one may be left 
for loading while 
the truck is on 
the road hauling 
a loaded trailer, 
and the _ third 
trailer may be 
unloading at the 
other end of the 
route. In_ short, 
trucks and trail- 
ers can be oper- 
ated on the high- 
ways precisely 








as locomotives 








and freight cars 
are operated on 


Equipped with a trailer like this, a motor truck 
can draw much more of a load than it can carry 
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seneral Motors Trucks 


—in Milling Delivery 


IVE GMC Trucks are handling all deliveries of 
E-Z-Bake Flour within a radius of fourteen miles 
for the Acme-Evans Company, of Indianapolis. 











Eight hours a day these sturdy trucks are speeding over 
city pavements and rutty country roads, carrying the 
Acme-Evans product to the little wayside grocery, the big 
wholesale house and the popular bakery on the avenue. 





Power from the GMC Motor may 
be applied for other purposes than 





driving the vehicle, through the Regular, train-like schedules characterize the delivery of 

| Power Take-off. In raising tele- -7.. * 
ann canteen aa eatin E-Z-Bake Flour, and so dependable are the route sched 
other auxiliary operations, the ules that special deliveries are unknown. This fact 
iar aaa aannetel tear Bane means economy through GMC Trucks. 


the driver’s seat. 

During the three years these GMC Trucks have been 
in operation their performance has been highly satis- 
| factory, according to the written testimony of Mr. R. C. 
) 





Crosswhite, the company’s sales manager. 


The trucks are running like new and several more years 
of service are expected from them. 


In hundreds of other lines of business GMC Trucks are 
covering delivery routes with unfailing regularity. 













GMC Trucks are made by the exclusive truck-making 
unit of the General Motors Corporation and backed by 
this strongest of automotive organizations. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities (556) 
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os 
As the days go by 
you will develop a cer- 


tain attachment for 
your Dixon’s Eldorado. 


oe STR ge oe 


Unconsciously at | 
| first, and then con- 
sciously, you will find 
yourself selecting it 
from the several pencils 
that lie on your desk. 


With the first touch 
of pencil to paper you 
will realize that here is 
a pencil that fits your 
hand and your work 
better than any other 
you have ever used. 


Tell us the kind of 
work you do, enclosing 
15 cents, and we will 
mail you full-length 
samples worth double 
the money, 


DIXON'S 
ELDoraDO 
The master drawing pencil 


—one for every 
need or preference 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 
Pencil Dept. 143-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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The Eternal Question 


What's the weather going to 
be? That's what you want 
to know! And you can know 
twenty-four hours ahead, if 


Send 10¢ (in stamps) for book- 
let, ‘Practical Hintsfor Amateur 
Weather Forecasters.'’ 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
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A Message from the Republic of France to the 
Republic of the United States 


(Continued from page 235) 


the Sensée and of St. Quentin. The 
waterways between Belgium and the 
Paris valley can be considered as 
practically restored. So is navigation 
between Paris and the eastern region; 
electric traction has been established 
on the Marne Canal to the Rhine and 
is started on the Canal of the Collieries 
of the Sarre. 

Industry is recovering in the North; 
in Lille certain textile factories are 
working 75 per eccnt of the spindlcs 
which were in operation before the war. 
These spindles were restituted by the 
Germans, who had transportcd them 
into Gcrmany. One million acres of 
land out of 3,000,000 acres are already 
restored to agriculture. Ninety thou- 
sand houses have been reuilt. Four 
thousand five hundred school houses 
had becn destroycd; today 3000 of them 
have keen reopencd. The inhabitants 
are going back to their homcs, in spite 
of the hardships they have to bear by 
living in their ruined houses. In the 
city of Reims, which had a population 
of 125,000 bcfore the war, 75,000 have 
returncd to the city, notwithstanding 
the destruction which was almost com- 
plete. 

And, as usual, France pays her 
taxes and saves money. During the 
first six months of this year, 5,100,- 
000,000 francs were collected from 
taxes; that is, an increase of 37 per 
cent ovcr the same period in 1918. 
During the same period the taxes Icvied 
upon war profits produced 1,607,000,000 
francs. 

The public continues to suvscribe 
with confidence to the Treasury bonds 
for national defcnse. During each of 
the months of July and August 2,300,- 
000,000 francs were subscribed. 

Since cotton socks are used by our 
male population, and since the mode of 
American silk stockings has been gen- 
eralized among our womcn, the habit 
of keeping the money that has been 
saved in woolen stockings has disap- 
peared in France, and the people put 
their savings in the “Caisse d’Epargne.” 
The continuous depositing has been 
very large. The excess of deposits over 
withdrawals has amounted to more 
than 1,000,000,000 francs for the first 
eight months of the year. 

A reproach has often been directed 
against the French Government and 
Parliament for not having raised more 
new direct taxes since the beginning 
and end of the war. But the taxation 
system of France is not generally un- 
derstood here. The French people con- 
sider the best taxation system the one 
to which the people are most accus- 
tomed. French people are accustomed 
to pay indirect taxes; under the form 
of excises and taxes on consumption. 
They accept Government monopolies 
which the American people would cer- 
tainly not permit. These indirect taxes 
have been increased considerably since 
the war broke out. An income tax, 
voted by our parliament before the 


war, has been enforced; a tax on war 
prcfits has also been established. 

In respect to their income tax, it is 
to be remarked that the percentage of 
taxation of personal revenue exceeds 
that of the American taxation up to 
a revenue of 350,000 francs. As the 
average revenue is smaller in France 
than here, it may be said that both 
systems are adapted to the country’s 
wealth. In regard to the collection of 
taxes, the disturbance created by war 
brought up a good deal of difficulty, 
which is now being ovcrcome. 

Moreover, the French Parliament 
had to be careful on the sudject of 
taxation. It was in a peculiar position, 
as far as taxation was concerned. The 
French Chamber of Deputics is elected 
for four years in a general ballot; the 
French senators are elected for seven 
years, the Scnate being renewed by par- 
tial ballots which take place by series. 
No election having taken place during 
the war, the legislative powers of the 
whole Chambcr of Deputies and two- 
thirds of the Senate would have ex- 
pired under ordinary circumstances. It 
is only by a legislative measure, taken 
under the pressing ncccssities of the 
war, that the existence of both houses 
has been extended, by an act passed 
by the houses themselves. Under such 
conditions it is certainly wiser for the 
houses to refrain from enacting laws 
on taxation and to leave it to the next 
Chamber of Deputies, which has to be 
elected at the end of next month, the 
taxing power of which cannot be con- 
tested. 

The new chamber will perform its 
duty. The caucuses of all governing 
parties have already passed resolutions 
on the subdject. These are reflections 
which must be held in mind, if one 
wants to judge the present French eco- 
nomic situation and the future economic 
relations between the two countries. 
The conditions in France are reassur- 
ing along gencral lines. The betterment 
of them is left to the Amcrican intelli- 
gence and well placed generosity. 

There is another question which in 
France as in America ought to be 
studied with the grcatcst care and at- 
tention; that is the question of tariff. 
At present the expenses resulting from 
the war have been so enormous, money 
has to be sought carefully from its hid- 
ing places, that a general inclinat‘on 
prevails to increase the revenue of the 
different governments by ra‘sing cus- 
toms tariffs and increasing the duties 
imposed upon foreign gocds at their 
eutry in the country. It seems, at first 
s‘ght, a very sound and wise measure 
and the easiest way possible to collcct 
money, but, if the results are c2refully 
considered, one must come to the con- 
clusion that ultra-protectionist tenden- 
cies can easily be extended to the point 
of severely hurting commercial inter- 
course and of building an insuperable 
Chincse wall around every country, 
which would bring about a complete 
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seclusion of each country from all 
others. Nothing could be more detri- 
mental to the future relation between 
France and America than such a result. 

Relations between two countries are 
never limited purely to the economic 
field: To be really intimate and per- 
manent, they have to be extended also 
to the intellectual and moral sphere. 
Nowhere can we find more proofs of 
that truth than in the history of 
Franco-American relations and friend- 
ship. 

These relations enjoy a very ancient 
crigin. They date from the earliest 
days of the seventeenth century. Their 
origin was not only in the discoveries 
of the coureurs des bois and in the 
factories created by the French fur- 
dealers, but also in the preachings of 
the French missionaries who were the 
first to bring the principles of humanity 
and civilization to the remote wilder- 
ness of the West. During the Revolution 
they were not restrained to the fights 
of Lafayette and his fellow volunteers 
on the battlefields, nor to the help given 
by the French financiers to the nascent 
American nation. They depended also 
upon the friendship which bound Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Silas Deane and the 
other American Ambassadors in Eu- 
rope to the French philosophers and 
men of letters. 

If they believe in the teachings of 
history, the men of good will who are 
trying to maintain and even to increase 
the intimacy of relations between 
France and the United States must be 
ready to work for a higher education 
of the two peoples, inducing them to 
acquire a knowledge as complete as 


, possible, not only of the attainments 


and ethics of each other, and also of 
their respective characters: and tem- 
peraments. 

Such an education has to be started 
from youth among both the French and 
Americans. Youth is the only age 
where a real idea of a foreign language 
can ke acquired and it is absolutely 
impossible for any Frenchman to pre- 
tend to acquire real knowledge of 
America without knowing English, as 
well as vice-versa. To attain such an 
object it is necessary that English and 
French be made a part of the educa- 
tional program in both private and 
public schools, in France as well as in 
America. Changes have to be made on 
that score in the two countries. Before 
the war many French parents preferred 
to have their children taught the Ger- 
man language under the insidious pre- 
text that one must study the language 
of an enemy preferably to that of a 
friend so as to be able to fight him on 
his own ground. In America, German 
was studied under pretense of studying 
German science. 

German professors, carefully scat- 
tered all over the world, in every school 
and university, succeeded in persuading 
every one that their language, the most 
obscure and confusing in the world, 
was the only scientific one. 

_ Thus the Germans succeeded in mak- 
ing the study of their language com- 
pulsory in certain states of the Union. 
There cannot be, of course, any ques- 
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Hidden in the Film 


The acid which destrovs your teeth is lactic acid, . 


produced from certain foods by action of bacteria. 
The film on your teeth—that slimy film—holds the 


food substance while it ferments and formsacid, Then . 


it holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

This film clings to teeth, gets between the teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The ordinary dentifrice 
does not dissolve it. The tooth brush fails to remove 
it all. So it protects the acid, Free acids are neutral- 
ized by alkaline saliva. 

That film is the source of nearly all tooth troubles. 
That is what discolors, not your teeth. It isthe basis of 
tartar. Itisa breeder of germs—millions of them. Those 
germs, with tartar, are the chief causes of pyorrhea. 

Brushing the teeth does not suffice, as nearly every- 
body knows. You must remove the film. After pains- 
taking research, dental science has found a way to do 
that. The way is now embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And we offer you a 10-Day tube to show 
you what it does. 


Use It 10 Days—Free 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

Ordinary pepsin will not do. It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long seemed 
impossible. 

Now science has invented a harmless activating method. 
Five governments have already granted patents. Now active 
pepsin can be applied twice daily to the teeth. . 

Authorities have made many clinical tests. Thousands of 
dentists have tried it. And now leading dentists all over 
America urge its universal adoption, 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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Note how clean the teeth feel 
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Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
the slimy film. See how the teeth 
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ittle Signs That Reveal — 
Character at a Glance | 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 


VERY one knows that a high fore- 

head indicates the intellectual type 

—that a receding chin denotes 

weakness while a pronounced chin 
means determination—these things and a 
few other signs are understood by all. But 
often these signs are counterbalanced by 
others which are just as apparent but 
which the average person doesn’t know 
how to diagnose. 

As a consequence we often jump to con- 
clusions about people, which prove incor- 
rect because we don’t carry our observa- 
tions far enough. It’s like trying to read 
a sentence by looking at the first one or 
two words. We might guess the sense 
but more likely than not we'd go wrong. 
Yet once you have the secret. you can 
understand what all the little signs mean 
and get at a glance a complete picture 
of the characteristics of every person you 
meet, as easily as you read this page. 

I know this to be true for I used to be 
about the poorest judge of character that 
I know. I was always making friends 
only to find that they were the wrong 
kind, or saying the wrong thing to my 
customers because I had failed to “size 
them up” correctly, or lending money to 
people who never intended to pay me back. 
I even made a costly mistake by giving 
up a good job to go into partnership with 
a man who turned out to be little short 
of a thief. 

I was pretty much discouraged by this 
time and I determined that the thing for 
me to do was to learn to read character, 
if such a thing as that were possible, for I 
felt that unless I did know whom I could 
trust and whom I couldn’t, I never would 
get very far. 

It was about this time that I read an 
article about Dr. Katherine M. H. Black- 
ford, who is recognized as the foremost 
character analyst in this country, and who 
was employed by a big company at an 
enormous salary to select their employees. 
I thought then that if hard headed 
business men paid such a record fee 
as this in order to insure their getting the 
right kind of workers that there surely 
must be something in character reading 
for me. 

One day while in Pittsburg my eye was 
attracted to an announcement of a lec- 
ture on Character Analysis by Dr. Black- 
ford and I decided to go and see if I 
could learn anything. 

That lecture was an eye opener! Not 
only did Dr. Blackford show how easy it 
is to read at a glance the little signs that 
reveal a person’s character, but after the 
lecture she gave a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of character reading that amazed the 
audience. 

She asked the audience to select two 
eople in the hall to come up and be ana- 
yzed. Several men, all of them entirely 
unknown to Dr. Blackford, were sug- 
gested and finally two were chosen. As 
they came upon the platform Dr. Black- 
ford looked them over keenly and, after 
a moment’s thought, began to analyze both 
of them at once. As she mentioned the 
characteristics of one she described the 
corresponding characteristics in the other. 

Beginning with generalities, she told the 
audience, every one of whom seemed to 
know both men, that one was a good 
mixer, aggressive, bold and determined, 
while the other was more or less of a 
recluse, very self-contained, quiet and 
gentle. 

The first, she said, was brilliant, clever, 
quick-witted and resourceful; the second 
a silent man, slow and deliberate when 


he spoke, und relied upon calm, mature 
judgment rather than brilliant strokes of 
ingenuity and wit. 

The first man according to Dr. Black- 
ford was active, restless, always on the 
go, impatient, and able to express himself 
only in some active, aggressive manner. 
The second man was studious, plodding 
and constant, and expressed himself after 
prolonged concentration and _ careful 
thought. Thee first man, the doctor said, 
was therefore especially equipped to exe- 
cute plans, to carry to success any course 
of action, but was not particularly quali- 
fied to make plans or to map out a course 
of action—he could make practical use of 
many different kinds of knowledge but 
did not have the patience or the power 
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“What I've learned enables me to know as 
much about a man the first time I meet 
him as his best friend—sometimes more.” 


of concentration to search out and clas- 
sify the knowledge so that it could be 
used. While he was a brilliant speaker, 
a resourceful and effective debater, he 
lacked the power to dig out and assemble 
the material for orations and debates, 
The second man, she continued, being shy 
and self-conscious, could not speak in pub- 
lic, but was a master of study and re- 
search and strong in his ability to classify 
and correlate all kinds of knowledge. 

“Indeed,” said Dr. Blackford, “this gen- 
tleman would be a remarkable success as 
a lawyer, especially in court practice. The 
other gentleman would be a remarkable 
success as a lawyer, but his particular 
field would be the preparation of cases 
aud the giving of counsel to clients. 
Therefore,” she went on, “they would be 
particularly fitted to work together as 
partners, not only because they comple- 
ment each other professionally but be- 
cause their dispositions are such that they 
would naturally admire and respect each 
other.” 

As she said this the audience broke into 
a storm of applause and upon inquiry I 
learned that the two men were indeed 
lawyers and partners, that they had been 
partners for twenty years and were well 
known in Pittsburg for their intense affec- 
tion for each other and for the fact that 
during their twenty years’ partnership 
they had never had a disagreement. One 


was the brilliant trial lawyer; the other 
the student and counselor, and as a team 
they were remarkably successful. 

* * * * @ 


When the lecture was over it didn’t take me 
long to get up to the platform and inquire as 
to how I could learn more about character read- 
ing, and I found that Dr. Blackford had just 
completed a popular Course that explained. the 
whole thing and which would be sent on ap- 
proval, without charge, for examination. I im- 
mediately wrote the publishers and received the 
Course by return mail. 

And when it came I was never so amazed in 
my life—for here was the whole secret in seven 
fascinating lessons. No hard study—no tiresome 
drudgery, just interesting pictures and simple 
directions. that I couldn’t go wrong on. 

Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers 
I could use right away and it was only a matter 
of a few weeks before I was able at one quick 
but careful survey to tell just what a man was 
like by what he looked like. 

And what a revelation it was! For the first 
time I really knew people whom I thought I had 
known for years. It was all so simple now that 
it hardly seemed possible that I could have made 
such mistakes as I did before I heard of Dr. 
Blackford. 

People took on a new interest. Instead of 
just “blanks” each one became a definite per- 
sonality with qualities, tastes and traits which 
I was always able to “spot.” Why, the very act 
of meeting people became the most fascinating 
pastime in the world. And how much more 
clearly my own character loomed up to me. I 
knew as. never before my limitations and my 
capabilities, 

But it has been my contact with people in 
business that my new faculty has helped me 
most—to say that it has been worth thousands 
of dollars to me is to put it mildly. It has en- 
abled me to select a new partner who has proved 
the best help a man ever had—it has made it 
possible for us to build up probably the most 
efficient ‘‘frictionless” organization in our line 
of business with every man in the right job— 
it has been the means of my securing thousands 
of dollars’ worth of business from men I had 
never been able to sell before because I hadn’t 
judged them correctly, for after all salesmanship 
is more in knowing the man you're dealing with 
than in any other one thing—and what I’ve 
learned from Dr. Blackford’s lessons enables me 
to know as much about a man the first time I 
meet him as his best friend—sometimes more. 

Is it any wonder that such concerns as the 
Scott Paper Company, the Baker-Vawter Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company and others have sought Dr. 
Blackford as counselor; or that thousands of 
heads of large corporations, salesmen, engineers, 
physicians, bankers and educators have studied 
her Course and say that the benefit derived is 
worth thousands of dollars to them? 


Send No Money 


The biggest surprise about Dr. Blackford’s 
Course you haven’t read yet—and that is the 
price. If after examining the seven lessons in 
your own home you decide to keep the Course 
you need only send $5 in full payment. If you 
are not entirely satisfied with the Course, send 
it back and you will owe nothing. 

Merely send the coupon for it now without 
money—or write a letter and it will be sent to 
you charges prepaid. 

You take no risk and you have everything to 
gain, so mail the coupon, before this remarkable 
offer drawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. B, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of 
seven lessons called “Reading Character at 
Sight.” I will either remail the Course to you 
within five days after its receipt or send you $6. 
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tion of forbidding the study of Ger- 
man, but compulsory study must be 
wiped out. Nobody can, under modern 
conditions, live on one language. It is 
to be hoped that French will take the 
former place of German in the schools. 

In France, as soon as the armistice 
was declared, many of the doughboys 
thought it would be a wonderful op- 
portunity for them to enter French 
universities and to acquire a more thoro 
knowledge of French civilization. The 
American General Staff, the Y. M. C. 
A. and the representatives of the uni- 
versities in France were ready to give 
them any help they could, and a French 
organization, the “French Home,” tried 
to make their stay in France more at- 
tractive. 

At the same time American univer- 
sities offered fellowships to French 
students; different industrial and com- 
mercial organizations are arranging to 
receive young French business men 
and enginers to facilitate their study 
of the economic conditions here. 

Outside of the economic and intel- 
lectual relationship, France hopes to 
be bound to America by political ties. 
The last war has proved the value of 
American help and_ ever-menaced 
France wishes that this help would be 
renewed in case of need. She expects 


that the United States will join the | 
League of Nations; she expects that a 


defensive treaty will unite her to 
America. 


The French view of the League of | 


Nations is seldom understood in Amer- 
ica. Enemies of the League in this 
country very often try to prove that 
France is hostile to the League. The 
contrary is true: France is hopeful in 
the future of the League. No man is 
more representative of the views of the 
French people at the present time than 
Premier Clemenceau, and the great old 
man of France proposed in his letter, 
dated September 4, 1919, and addressed 


to Colonel House, to hold the first meet- |, 


ing of the League of Nations “owing 
to the hopes that society has caused to 
be born.” According to the views of 
the French people, America has, nat- 
urally, the greatest part to play in the 
League; the father of the League is 
an American, and the name and per- 
sonality of President Wilson in the 
French mind cannot be separated from 
the idea of the League of its being put 
into operation. Expressing once more 
the French unanimous view, Premier 
Clemenceau proposed to hold the meet- 
ing in Washington under the chairman- 
ship of President Wilson, believing, as 
every Frenchman, that “no man is bet- 
ter qualified than President Wilson to 
remind the people, at the first opening 
of the first Assembly, that the Society 
of Nations will only have prestige and 
influence in times of peace if it succeeds 
in maintaining and developing the feel- 
ings of international solidarity from 
which it was born during the war at 
the call of Mr. Wilson.” 

The French people feel strongly— 
with that sure instinct of self-preserva- 
tion which makes a democratic nation 
understand its own true needs much 
more intelligently than autocrats could 
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do—that the entrance of the United 
States into the League of Nations is 
absolutely necessary to its maintenance 
and working. 

So that France’s view on a League 
including the United States is that of 
great hope: it is not one of absolute 
confidence. Since Germany has a popu- 
lation of 60,000,000 and France only a 
population of 40,000,000, since the Ger- 
man population is increasing at a far 
more rapid rate than the French, 
France’s future inferiority, in the face 
of Germany, must ke accepted, as far 
as number is concerned. 

Furthermore, France is Germany’s 
neighbor since the beginning of her 
history; she knows what such a neigh- 
bor means: invasion, pillage and hor- 
rors. France never can forget what 
followed the Peace of Tilsit, how Prus- 
sia, reduced from 89,000 to 46,000 
square miles, weakened by an indemnity 
of 140,000,000, which was an enor- 
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mous sum for the time, forbidden to 
maintain a standing army of more than 
42,000 men, succeeded, thanks to the 
organizing spirit of Stein and Sharn- 
horst, in raising against Napoleon in 
1815 the army of Bliicher, 200,000 men. 
That is a lesson which never shall be 
wiped out of the French memory. 
And now, America must understand 
why France, willing to be left in peace, 
favors the idea of a League of Na- 
tions—which she hopes will be a way 
of keeping peace without preparing 
war—why she favors a treaty by 
which the two liberal and peace loving 
nations, Eng!and and the United States, 
will protect her against aggress‘on from 
a warlike neighbor. The completion of 
French hope and expectations on those 
two subjects will achieve, in the per- 
mancnce of France’s friendship toward 
America, what has been done for all 
past centuries, it will render indissolu- 
ble the ties which bind the two nations. 


Don't Legislate Railroads to Death 


(Continued from page 230) 


return. This is as un-American as the 
first proposal. To take from a business 
earnings derived from rcasonable rates, 
not oniy diminishes, and in some cases 
removes, the incentive to competitive 
effort, efficiency and economy, but fore- 
closes the hope of success as an at- 
traction to capital. This limitation on 
railway carnings, together with the 
necessity of constantly expending sub- 
stantial sums from the apparent net 
earnings in renewals and replacemcnts 
incident to maintenance of roadways 
and equipment, would, in our judgment, 
seriously impair the ability of the rail- 
roads, upon which the country is de- 
pendent for handling its business, to 
finance the necessary additions, beter- 
ments and equipment. 

Instead of attracting private capital 
and establishing the credit of the rail- 
road companies, this provision, in our 
judgment, by denying constitutional 
protection to this class of property, by 
removing from it the reward of suc- 
cess, and by seriously complicating the 
question of keeping the property up, 
would repel capital and tend to impair 
the credit of the railroads generally. 
Investors will hesitate to go into a 
business in which, not merely the rates 
which may be charged are prescribed 
by law, but the amount saved by good 
management, thrift, economy and ef- 
ficiency is to be taken and appropri- 
ated for the benefit of others, or for 
some governmental purpose, to such 
extent as a government body, in its un- 
limited discretion, shall deem fair. 

The bill originally drafted by Sena- 
tor Cummins, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
provided that if any railroad company 
should earn in any year more than a 
fair return, the excess above such fair 
return should be paid over to the Gov- 
ernment. I believe that the Senator and 
his colleagues have seen that to put 
the transvortation industry into such a 
strait-iacket would not achieve the ob- 
ject they have in mind. which is to in- 
sure the future growth of adequate 
railway facilities. This feature of the 


Senate bill has been very much modi- 
fied. The weight of American public 
opinion is certainly opposed to the 
adoption of such a principle in govern- 
ment regulation of business. What I 
believe to be the sober thought of the 
American people on this subject I find 
very concisely stated in a recent ed- 
itorial in that old-fashioned New Eng- 
land newspaper, the Springfield Repub- 
lican. It says: 

“The principles of private ownership 
always contemplate, in any business 
entcrprize, a stimulus to increased ef- 
ficiency, sagacity and fores'ght thru 
the hope or the promise of a financial 
reward corresponding to the gains 
made. by managerial talent. Remove 
that stimulus and private ownership 
and operation are deprived of the very 
conditions under which they can show 
the best results in the production of 
wealth or the performance of economic 
services. Into fields of investment, con- 
sequently, where that stimulus is lack- 
ing, private capital will not be attract- 
ed; and, if private capital does not find 
railroad investments attractive, rail- 
road credit will suffer and this fresh 
experimcnt in private railroad opera- 
tion will fail.” 

There are certa'n fundamental Amer- 
ican ideas as to the relations between 
men and as to the relations between the 
Government and its citizens that we 
ought now of all times to keep clearly 
before us. This country has reached its 
commanding position as a wor'd power 
because we have stedfastly adhered to 
these fundamental American principles. 

Before we abandon any of these 
principles and experiment w'th untried 
theories, let us make sure that we know 
where we are going. Sound legislation 
framed on American principles will not 
only insure the future growth of these 
railroads that have played such a great 
part in the development of this coun- 
try, but will be an asurance to al! 
American business in this country is 
going to hold fast to those fundamenta! 
principles on which the republic was 
founded. 
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Coining Words Into Dollars 


(Continued from page 239) 


happen to know personally do not earn 
the largest salary of anybody in your 
community; but that does not signify; 
your acquaintance with literary per- 
sons is necessarily limited. You do not 
know how much money can be made, 
is being made, by the men and women 
who have gone at literature as eagerly 
and persistently as the captains of in- 
dustry go at business. Here are'a few 
varied cases I happen to know about: 

A young clerk by using words ef- 
fectively outside business hours makes 
$25 a week—more than he earns at 
his job. He sells not merely his knowl- 
edge of words but words themselves— 
he takes subscriptions for weekly and 
monthly periodicals. 

A mother and housewife earns about 
$60 a week writing photoplays. And 
she does not neglect her natural, es- 
sential woman’s work for that will- 
o’-the-wisp known as a “career.” 

A writer and promoter of advertis- 
ing received $18,000 for professional 
services in a single year. And he 
worked only nine months of the year. 

A woman writer whose specialty is 
heart-to-heart talks with women earns 
$10,000 a year. 

A certain evangelist with a vocabu- 
lary that makes a dictionary look 
about as important as a postage stamp 
has earned in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000 by using theological words 
in a businesslike way. Also it is esti- 
mated that the newspapers of the 
country have given him over a million 
dollars’ worth of free advertising, be- 
cause they just couldn’t help printing 
the kind of rip-roaring, fire-eating, 
comet-soaring, epithet and epigram 
conjured from a magic storehouse of 
words by this fighting parson. 

A cartoonist who draws funny pic- 
tures about a long and a short man 
getting into oceans of trouble makes 
$50,000 a year in salaries and royalties. 
But the pictures would have no point 
without words. 2 

A writer of popular verse has 
smashed forever the outworn idea that 
pocts are always poverty-stricken. He 
pounds out on his typewriter a short 
piece every day that is read by about 
10,000,000 people when it appears the 
next day or two in the newspapers of 
largest circulation. This man writes 
about 200 words a day, for which he is 
paid $200 a week by 200 newspapers. 
I doubt if any business man depending 
on a straight salary ever earned so 
much money for doing so little work. 

A more famous, and more real, poet 
has been paid at the rate of $1 a word 
for his productions. A noted song 
writer has made as much as $20,000 
in royalties from one song. And a big 
editor of a chain of newspapers re- 
ceives about $100,000 a year for the 
power of language he has developed 
whereby he can put a great idea into 
a small number of short words; he has 
fully mastered the literary equation 
which reads: Condensation + convic- 
tion = remuneration. 

Language is usually the first lever 
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to lift a man’s career out of tae rut. 
But in planning a future of study and 
work there are always two bad ex. 
tremes to be avoided—the extreme of 
unwise pessimism and the extreme of 
unwarranted optimism. Mastery of the 
tongue is gained slowly, must be cul- 
tivated little by little. Do not measure 
the value of the study of words by its 
immediate result. The immortal thing 
is never the immediate thing. 

The man who uses words with 
greatest effect is so deeply buried in 
thoughts, ideas, principles, methods, 
purposes and achievements, that he 
eares nothing for surface impressions. 
After he delivered the Gettysburg 
Speech that America knows and loves, 
Lincoln thought he had failed—there 
was no brilliant oratorical effect, he 
had written the words with a stub of 
pencil on the back of an old envelope 
he had in his pocket. The words lived 
because they came white hot from a 
spirit fired and illumined. 

We have had hundreds of requests 
from readers and students wishing to 
gain better command of English. We 
have found that the people who made 
real progress were the ones who had 
a real purpose—and by “real” we mean 
definite, practical, sincere, firm, and 
more or less altruistic. The best motive 
for study is one of these: A desire to 
serve your patron, client or customer 
and thus to be more valuable to your 
employer; a determination to improve 
your own education, culture, character 
and efficiency by removing defects of 
speech, enlarging your vocabulary, en- 
riching your powers of self-expression, 
widening and deepening your circle of 
influence; and finally the ambition or 
aspiration to voice a great truth, de 
liver a great message, leave a great 
blessing in the heart of the world. 

New York 


A Train That Runs on Roads 


(Continued from page 250) 

it will do this without imposing any 
more destructive load on the road 
surface than a truck carrying only 
one-third of the weight, because the 
weight is distributed over six wheels 
instead of four. This is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance in view 
of the fact that many states have en- 
acted laws strictly limiting the gross 
weight of vehicles and loads, and the 
weight per inch width of tire. Regis- 
tration fees for trucks of more than 
five-tons capacity are almost prohi>- 
itive in some states. 

It is not only in the moving of large 
and heavy materials and objects that 
trailers are used. A great number of 
small two-wheel and four-wheel trail- 
ers are used with runabouts and tour- 
ing cars for general utility purposes. 
Farmers find them especially useful 
for taking small quantities of produce 
to market, and even haul live cows, 
pigs, sheep, poultry, etc, in them. 
These trailers are made in various 
sizes, from a few hundred pounds ca- 
pacity up. A passenger car will haul 
a load of 1000 pounds or more with 
ease, in addition to a full load of pas- 








sengers in the car. 
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Things You Can’t Be Sure Of 


(Continued from page 287) 


tomorrow everything, including ll 
means of measuring, i: twice as big 
as it is today. Could you tell the dif- 
ference? Would it make any difference? 
Would there be any difference? Is there 
any such thing as absolute distance? 
Are not all measurements relative? 

Such questions had from the earliest 
times occupied the attention of specu- 
lative philosophers, but they passed 
from the realm of metaphysics to the 
realm of physics in 1886 when Michel- 
son and Morley made their famous ex- 
periment on the speed of light in vari- 
ous directions. Their object was to find 
out if the ether, the nypothetical me- 
dium carrying the light waves, was 
stationary and drifted back thru the 
earth as the earth moved onward. They 
devised an instrument of such delicacy 
that the stamp of a foot a hundred 
yards off would be noticeable. A ray 
of light was divided into two parts; 
one half was sent forward and back in 
the direction toward which that part 
of the earth where the experiment was 
made was moving at the time; the 
other half was sent back and forth 
across the line of this motion. But the 
two rays of light following different 
routes came back at the same instant 
and matched up exactly. In order to 
correct for any inequality in the in- 
strument, Michelson and Morley turned 
it around so the arm that formerly 
pointed across the line of motion now 
pointed in the direction of that motion 
and the other arm pointed across, but 
that made no difference. The light 
traveled with the same velocity re- 
gardless of the motion of the earth. 

This negative result was just as as- 
tonishing as if you should stand at a 
certain spot on the bank of a river 
half a mile wide and should send out 
two boats, one to go up the river half 
a mile against the current and then 
back with the current and the other 
boat to go across the river and back. 
If both boats should return at the same 
moment you would be puzzled to ac- 
count for it. One way of accounting 
for it would be that your measurement 
of the half mile course upstream had 
been a little short. This was the ex- 
planation of the Michelson-Morley ex- 
periment given by the Dutch physicist, 
Lorentz. He suggested that the arm of 
the instrument shortened a trifle as it 
was turned from across the line of the 
earth’s motion to the direction of that 
motion. The amount of shrinkage nec- 
essary to compensate for the ether drift 
would be exceedingly small. Besides 
how could you measure the change in 
the length of the arm if the rule you 
laid alongside of it altered in the same 
proportion? Lorentz’s explanation could 
not be disproved, yet it was so upset- 
ting to our ordinary ideas of the sta- 
bility of matter that it was hard to 
accept. 

Einstein took Lorentz’s idea and 
made it one of the fundamental prin- 


ciples of his new theory of the uni- 
verse and then deduced from this theory 
sundry very startling conclusions, some 
of which could be—and have been— 
confirmed by experiment. According to 
Einstein the size and shape of any body 
depends upon the rate and direction of 
its movement. For ordinary speeds the 
alteration is very slight, but it be- 
comes considerable at rates approach- 
ing the speed of light, 186,000 miles a 
second. If, for instance, you could 
shoot an arrow from a bow with a 


velocity of 160,000 miles a second, it 


would shrink to about half its length. 
No force could bring the arrow or 
even the smallest particle of matter to 
a motion greater than the speed of 
light, and the nearer it comes to this 
limit the greater the force required to 
move it faster. This means that the 
mass of a body, instead of being ab- 
solute and ualterable as we have sup- 
posed, increases with the speed of 
its movement. Newton’s laws of dy- 
namics are therefore valid only for 
matter in motion at such moderate 
speeds as we have to dcal with in our 
experiments on earth and in our ob- 
servations of the heavenly bodies. 
When we come to consider velocities 
approximating that of light the ordi- 
nary laws of physics are subject to an 
increasing correction. 

Such speculations would not have 
bothered anybody a dozen years ago, 
for then the physicist did not have to 
handle any cases of such high speeds. 
But when radium was discovered it 
was found that this metal was con- 
tinuously throwing off particles of 
negative electricity with approximately 
the specd of light. Now if these elec- 
trons are not matter they are at any 
rate the material of which matter is 
made. They can be detected and count- 
ed and tracked and deflected and speed- 
ed and weighed. They are very real 
things, perhaps the ultimate reality of 
all things, yet their extreme velocity 
carries them out of Newton’s world 
and into Einstein’s. 

Now LEinstein’s world, as I said in 
the beginning, differs from the world 
in which we are accustomed to live in 
many particulars. It has four dimen- 
sfons instead of three. One of these 
dimensions may be time. Time, too, 
must be relative, not absolute. This is 
even harder to imagine than the rela- 
tivity of space, so we must leave its 
consideration over till next week. 

We now know how to sympathize 
with those poor frightened people who 
lived in the times of Copernicus and 
Galileo when they were told that the 
solid earth on which they stood was 
not supported by anything, but whirl- 
ing about and rushing: around thru 
empty space and that half the time they 
hung with their heads down over im- 
measurable space with nothing to hold 
on to. But they got used to it in time 
and lived happily ever after. 





_ In The Independent of November 29, Dr. Slosson explained the confirma- 
tion of Einstein’s theory of gravitation. In the issue of December 13 he dis- 
cussed the relativity of motion. In this article he considers the relativity of 
space, and next week he will take up the question of the relativity of time. 
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Why Is a School Board 


(Continued from page 231) 


of them feeling abused because some- 
body else’s children are smarter than 
theirs, keep up a constant anvil 
chorus, but rather because the ig- 
norant oligarchy commonly called a 
school board usually makes _intel- 
ligent initiative on the part of the 
trained educator impossible. The situa- 
tion in most small towns is about like 
this. The board consists of from three 
to nine men, most of thcm worthy 
business men or farmers near town. 
These men are usually actuated by pa- 
triotic and unselfish motives in the ful- 
filment of the duties that their office 
lays upon them. But most of them ad- 
mit themselves to be ignorant of how 
a school should ke conducted and are 
busy with more remunerative employ- 
ment than endeavoring to find out. 
The result is that the actual direction 
of affairs is left to one or two men 
who happen to te kaisers out of a job. 
A town lawyer, or the president of the 
biggest bank, or a successful farmer 
near town takes upon himself the oner- 
ous duty of telling schoolmen how to 
teach. The possibilities for autocratic 
rule thus secured seem to give him keen 
pleasure. 

“Last year the presidcnt of the 
school board called me up the evening 
of the first day of school and told me 
to cut out two of the subjects we were 
offering in the high school curriculum, 
at the same time admitting that he 
had no idea what subjects should be 
taught in place of them. Fortunately 
in this case state requirements pro- 
tected us, but they seldom do so. 

“When I came hcre, this school, tho 
it holds about three hundrcd pupils, 
had absolutely nothing as fire preven- 
tion or protection. I bought two cans 
of fire extinguisher, but in so doing I 
so offended the same presidcnt by this 
palpable extravagance that I nearly 
lost my position. I could quote a hun- 
dred similar incidents in this and other 
towns that I have known in my rather 
brief expericnce. Any school man could 
do the same. 

“Some boards are wise enough to 
leave the selection of teachers in the 
hands of the cxecutive of the school, 
but too often the question of whether 
they shall be reélected is decided upon 
the issue of religion, or whether the 
teacher goes to dances, or whether the 
teacher knows cnough and is politician 
enough to humble hersclf publicly in 
the presence of the boss of the school 
board. I have seen a member of a 
school board fight to have a teacher re- 
elected over the objections of the super- 
intendent, and at the same time demand 
that she be put in charge of a room 
where she would not be teacher to his 
own son.” 

A gentleman who gave up teaching 
to become a successful writer and lec- 
turer, writes as follows: 

“In my time I have had a great deal 
to do with school boards. I have never 
yet seen a competent one. Not that 
they do not exist. I have my limita- 
tions. At the State Normal I was con- 


stantly placing cur pupils with school 
boards. 

“The one question that a superin- 
tendent. asks another (test and see) is 
‘Do you stand in well with your board?’ 
That is: Have you groveled? Have you 
lost your personal initiative? Have you 
flattered yourself into a place of se- 
curity? Do you belong to the right 
party, the right church, the right so- 
cial clique? 

“The school board system is a weird 
tradition. Let the school executives be 
responsible to the people!” 

This same gentleman goes on to dis- 
cuss the question as to whether school 
boards ask advice of teachers. 

“Does a school board cver ask a 
teacher’s advice? Should it? I never 
heard of such a thing. I wou!d drop 
dead if I were to be so informed. 
School boards are not school mcn and 
women. Rarely one finds an old teach- 
cr, but most infrequently. Boards are 
made up of business and professional 
men, doctors, lawyers, merchants, and 
now and then a minister. Were they 
school people they would be eager to 
get the scholastic slant on any prob- 
tem that presented itself. But thcir 
slants are anything but pedagogical or 
scholastic. The merchant member treats 
the teachers as if they were clerks, the 
doctor as if they were patients, the 
lawyer as if they were clients, the min- 
ister as if they were vile sinners and 
he must lead them to the light. School 
boards—shall we curse or pray?” 

Many teachers complain that dis- 
missals and reélections are not the re- 
sult of failure to teach well on the one 
hand or of faithful service on the other. 
Teachers are dismissed for pcrsonal 
reasons that should have nothing what- 
ever to do with the tenure of their 
positions. They are retained at good 
salaries very often for making educa- 
tional compromizes very harmful to 
the child. Sometimes a teacher is ratcd 
high in the community simply because 
she gives high marks. She passes a 
large proportion of every class and par- 
ents are pleased, not realizing that to 
pass a child on to work for which he 
is not ready is a great unkindness to 
him and to the children with whom he 
will work. Still other teachers suffer at 
the hands of local school boards for 
insisting that the children of the boss, 
the rich man, the local leader, keep the 
rules made for other children. Here is 
a story about a situation of this sort: 

“I have been a teacher thirty years. 

“‘*Ah, ha! We know your trouble. 
Time to stop,’ says one. 

“Doubtless that was what the school 
board wishcd to convey when last 
spring they found my services no long- 
er available. I was curious to know if 
indeed I were a Last Leaf. I asked @ 
member of the board, the editor, why I 
had been displaced. Well, it seemed to 
him that the board thought me a fine 
teacher, but I had been so long connect- 
ed with universities and colleges that 
—hum! h-u-u-m! perhaps I expected 
too much of high school children. 
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“Had I been severe in discipline? 
No. Not that. Had I gone beyond the 
requirements in English for accredited 
high schools? No. I rehearsed details 
of my professional history which 
cleared me of the university taint. Then 
the silence became embarrassing. I 
moved on. 

“Afterward I asked the hardware 
man, who had been on the board a long 
time, what was the matter with me. I 
take it that in conference with the ed- 
itor they had hit upon a good word. 

“*Well, you teach all right, but you 
seem to lack sympathy with the chil- 
dren,’ he said. What had come over me? 
All the little people I keep in my heart; 
my ‘children’ still in high school; mes- 
sages, letters from my students now 
in colleges; long letters from my old 
boys recently overseas; unexpected gifts 


“_here’s just the thing 
for that Sore Throat” 


T= throat is the first danger-spot reached by germs. 
And once irritation is started, there is danger that the 
bacilli of tonsillitis, or even more malignant diseases— 
influenza, for instance—may gain the upper hand. Fer 
the tender tissues are easily broken into by the invading 
germs. 


So it is wisdom not to neglect sore throat. And science 
has given us, in Formamint, a most effective means of 
dealing with throat germs. Little tablets—delightful ia 
taste—convenience itself to have with you, they free in 
the saliva an active, yet harmless, germicide that reduces 


from afar! I told the man that I was 
wrong somewhere in my self-analysis. 
Would he specify? He could not say in 


the germ colonies and thus quickly promotes 
healing of the irritated tissues. 


Over 5,000 American physicians endorse 


particular—just want of sympathy. 

“Perhaps it was the sympathy of 
the board which prompted them to let 
me learn of my dismissal indirectly. 
My first official notification came from 
the school board in another town, ask- 
ing me to apply there. 

“Now all this time I seem as inno- 
eent as Miss Rose Dartle, with my 
artless questioning. As a matter of { / Inc. 
fact I have digged my own grave these ' 120 West 18th St. 
two years past. New York City 

“When family duties called me back 
to the little home town two years ago 
I was glad to take a place in the high 
school, altho the salary here was less 
than half what I receive in the state 
of my adoption. ‘The faculty was all 
new. Because of low scholarship, chief- 
ly, the school had been threatened with 
amputation from the list of approved 
schools affiliated with- the State Uni- 
versity; hence, perhaps, the clean 
sweep of teachers. 

“But, I said to myself, here is my 
old friend Miss Ella still teaching in 
the ‘grammar grades,’ popular, as 
teachers should be, her pupils keeping 
every red day in the calendar with 
dress-up processions and parties, so- 
cializing history and everything, win- 
ning prize pictures and victrolas, busy 
in gardens, Red Cross, Thrift Stamp 
drives, Pig Clubs, and one-third of her 
| pupils promoted with the highest 
marks. Miss Ella was a Gibraltar in 
our foundation. 

: “O tempora, O mores! What most of | 
our students did not know about Eng- 
ish was spelling, pronunciation, sen- 
tence structure, punctuation, gram- 
mar, capitalizing, reading, writing, 
thinking, and whatever else belongs to 
the acquiring of one’s native tongue. 
I scrutinized the foundation, the enter- 
ing class fresh from Miss Ella’s hand. 
Gibraltar crumbled! But when I 
Played doctor and laid a finger upon 
| 
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Formamint and strongly advise its use, not 
only when sore throat exists, but as 
a means of forestalling germ invasion. 
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this one weak spot, there was a soft- 
footed peripatetic movement on the 
; part of Miss Ella and her people to 
: the school board, round and round.” 

' This teacher goes on to say that in 
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ents, some of whom were board mem- 
bers. She refused to give a high grade 
in English to one student, on the re- 
quest of the superintendent, who 
thought the boy ought to have it as a 
reward for singing in the church 
choir! She says of the circumstance: 

“T like a church, I like a choir, 

I love the boy’s seraphic fire; 

And yet not all his minstrelsy 

Should boost his English mark to E ” 

Other matters, also, helped to hurt 
her standing and resulted in her dis- 
missal. One was that her family had 
not listed their property with the real 
estate man on the board! 

If these criticisms were unusual, 
they might safely be disregarded, but 
they are not. They are criticisms of a 
kind frequently made by teachers of 
good repute. They should mean some- 
thing to the American public. For, 
after all, altho we all have our little- 
nesses as individuals, and in our local 
environments, still, in the main, we do 
want to have education accomplish big 
things for American children. It can 
only do that if it is administered with 
impartial justice. And many teachers 
think that a local school board, influ- 
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enced ‘by personal and political busi- 
ness considerations, cannot do for edu- 
cation what should be done. As one 
other teacher puts it: 

“Why is it that school boards so 
often patronize teachers, assuming the 
haughty attitude of employer toward 
employee? Are they not also delegated 
by the public to perform a great public 
service? Are the teachers, too, not a 
part of that great public whom the 
school board are seeking to serve? 

Yet in spite of all these faults found 
in school boards, not all of the com- 
plaining teachers think it would be ad- 
visable to do away with boards alto- 
gether. Many suggest a curtailment 
of power. Others think it would be ad- 
visable to have a committee of teachers 
meet with the board and act with the 
board in all matters pertaining to the 
educational needs of the school. Others 
suggest that boards be appointed by 
a group outside of the locality where 
the board is to function. 

To sum up, the things that the 
teachers seem to resent most are two: 
first, the fact that the control of edu- 
cational policies in many localities, the 
dictatorship in the matter of text- 
books, curriculums, discipline, salaries. 
and other matters, is often in the 
hands of persons not well educated 
themselves, or, at best, not well enough 
informed in educational matters to be 
able to decide in educational matters 
as wisely and well as the teachers 
whose positions they hold in the hol- 
lows of their hands to give or take 
away; and secondly, that the school 
boards, in action, are not readily ap- 
proachable; that teachers cannot go 
freely to the boards and state their 
difficulties and be sure of getting a 
fair deal. 

The teacher who does take her 
troubles or his troubles to the board, 
runs the risk of criticism from the 
board and from the executive, and 
sometimes, also, from associates. Breth- 
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“Out they came, the financier patting Preston on the shoulder in 


a fatherly sort of way. 


can, Mr, Preston, and remember that I’ll back you to the limit,” 


The Most Convincin 


. . ‘Come to see me as often as you 


I Ewer Met 


-—- 


ET me ask you this: There is a big busi- 
L ness deal to be put through. It involves 
millions of dollars. Putting it through de- 
pends wholly on one thing—getting the backing 
of a great financier. 

But this man is bitterly opposed to your idea 
and to your associates. Seven of the most able 
men and women in all America have tried to 
win over this financier. They failed—dismally 
and completely. 

Now, could you, a total stranger to this man, 
walk in on him unannounced, talk for less than 
an hour, and then have him take your arm as 
a token of friendship, and give you a signed 
letter agreeing to back you to the limit? 
Could you? 


STOUNDING? Yes! But it WAS done. 

And I'll tell you how. Here is the way it 
all came about. For a long time the direc- 
tors of our company had fet the handicap of 
limited capital. We had business in sight run- 
ning into a million dollars a month, But we 
could not finance this vo!ume of sales. We sim- 
ply had to get big backing, and that was all 
there was to it. 

Because of trade affiliations, one man—a great 
financier in New York—controlled the situation. 
Win him over and the rest was easy. But how 
to win him?—that was the question. No less 
than five men and two women—all people of 
influence and reputation—had tried. They were 
all repulsed—turned down cold and flat. 

You know how a thing of this sort grows on 
you and how bitter utter defeat is. Well, we 
were talking it over at a board meeting when 
one of our directors announced that he knew of 
only one man who could possibly put through 
the deal—a man by the name of Preston. 

So it was agreed that Preston was to be sound- 
ed out at luncheon the following day. He proved 
to be a fine type of American. At 34 years of 
age he had become president and majority stock- 
holder of a thriving manufacturing business 
rated at three-quarters of a million dollars. 

Preston was deeply interested, as anyone would 
be over the prospect of closing such a big deal. 
The director in question said casually, ‘Why 
don’t you_run down to New York and take a 
shot at it, Preston?” Preston looked out of the 
window for a moment, and then quietly an- 
swered, “You're on.” 








WENT along with Preston simply as a mat- 
ter of form to represent our interests. Aboard 
the 10:25 train out of Chicago we headed for 
oe smoker and got to talking with the crowd 
ere, 

Then I noticed something. Preston had domi- 
nated them all. Everyone was eagerly hanging 
on his words, and looking at him with open ad- 
miration. No sooner would he stop talking than 
one of the men would start him up again. And 
as the men dropped off at stations along the way 
they gave Preston their cards, with pressing in- 
Vitations to look them up. No doubt about it, 
Preston was THE man aboard that car. 

The colored porter, too, came under his sway. 
For that night, when the berihs were being made 
up, the porter came unasked to Preston, to'd him 
that his berth was right over the car trucks, and 
tee upon changing it to a more comfortable 

2. 


And so it went all the way to New York. 
Everyone who met Preston took a great liking 


to him the instant he spoke. They seemed to 
be eager for his companionship—wanted to be 
with him every minute, openly admired him, and 
loaded him with favors. 

Even the usually haughty room clerk at the 
hotel showed a great interest in Preston's welfare. 
He showered us with attention while a long line 
of people waited to register. 

The next morning we calied on the great finan- 
cier—the man who was so bitterly against us 
and had flatly turned down seven of our shrewd 
influential representatives. 

I waited in the reception room—nervous, rest- 
less, with pins and need‘es running up and down 


my spine. Surely Preston would meet the same 
humiliating fate? 
But no! In less than an hour out they came, 


arm in arm, the financier patting Preston cn the 
shoulder in a fatherly sort of way. And then I 
heard the surprising words, “Come to sce me as 
often as you can, Mr. Preston, and remember 
that I'll back you to the limit!” 





T the hotel that night sleep would not come. 

I could not get the amazing Preston out of 

my thoughts. What an irresistible power over 

men’s minds he had. Did not even have to 

ask for what he wanted! People actually com- 

peted for his attention, anticipated his wishes 

and eagerly met them. What a man! What 

power! . . . Then the tremendous possibili- 

ties of it all—think what could be done with 
such power! 

What was the secret? For secret there must 
be. So the first thing next morning I hurried 
to Preston’s room, told him my thoughts, and 
asked him the secret of his power. 

Preston laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘Nothing to 
it—I—well—that is—” he stalled. “I do not like 
to talk about myself, but I have simp'y mastered 
the knack of talking convincingly, that’s all.” 

“But how did you get the knack?” I persisted. 

Preston smiled, and said, “Well, there is an 
organization in New York that tells you exactly 
how to do it. Jt is amazing! There is really 
nothing to study. It is mostly a knack which 
they tell you. You can learn this knack in a 
few hours. And in less than a week it will pro- 
duce definite results in your daily work. 

“Write to this organization—the Independent 
Corporation—and get their method. They send 
it on free trial. I'll wager that in a few weeks 
from now you will have a power over men which 
you never thought possible . ... but write 
and see for yoursclf.” And that was all I could 
get out of the amazing Preston. 





HEN I returned home I sent for the method 
Preston told me abovt. It opened my eyes 
and astounded me. Just how he had won over 
the financier was now as clear as day to me. 
I began to apply the method to my daily work 
and soon I was able to wield the same remark- 
able power over men and women that Pres- 
ton had. I don’t like to talk about my personal 
achievements any more than Preston does, but 
T'll say this: 

When you have acquired the knack of talking 
convincingly, it is easy to get people to do any- 
thing you want them to do. Thst is how Pres- 
ton impressed those people on the train—how 
he got special attention from the hotel clerk— 
how he won over the financier—simply by talk- 
ing convincingly. 





g Talker 


Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek his friendship. 
other people ask for and are refused, he gets instantly. 


Things which 


How he does it is told in this amazing story. 


This knack of talking convincingly will do 
wonders for any man or woman. Most people 
are afraid to express their thoughts; they know 
the humiliation of talking to people and of being 
ignored with a casual nod or a “yes” or ‘“‘no.” 
But when you can talk convincingly, it’s dif- 
ferent. When you talk people listen and listen 
cagerly. You can get people to do almost any- 
thing you want them to do. And the beauty of 
it all is that they think they are doing it of 
their own free will. 

In commi.tee meetings, or in a crowd of any 
sort you can rivet the attention of all when you 
talk, You can force them to accept your ideas. 
It helps wonderfully in writing business letters 
—enables you to write sales letters that amaze 
everyone by the big orders they pull in. 

Then again it helps in social life. Interesting 
and convincing talk is the basis of social success. 
At social affairs you will always find that the 
convincing talker is the center of attraction, and 
that people go out of their way to “make up” 
to him. 

Talk convincingly and no man—no matter who 
he is—will ever treat you with cold, unresponsive 
indifference. Instead, you will instantly get un- 
der his skin, make his heart glow and set fire to 
his enthusiasms. Talk convincingly and any 
man—even a stranger—will treat you like an 
old pal and will literally take the shirt off his 
back to please you. 

You can get anything you want if you know 
how to talk convincingly. You have noticed that 
in business ability alone will not get you much. 
Many a man of real ability, who cannot express 
himself well, is often outdistanced by a man of 
mediocre ability who knows how to talk convinc- 
ingly. There is no getting away from it, to get 
ahead—merely to hold your own—to get what 
your ability entitles you to, you have got to 
know how to talk convincingly! 





HE method Preston to'd me about is Dr. 

Law’s “Mastery of Sveech,” published by 
the Independent Corporation. Such confidence 
have the publishers in the ability of Dr. Law’s 
method to make you a convincing talker that 
they wil! gladly send it to you wholly on ap- 
proval. 

You need not send any money—not a cent. 
Merely mail the coupon, or write a letter, and 
the complete Course, ‘“‘Mastery of Speech,” will 
be sent you by return mail, all charges prepaid. 
If you are not entirely satisfied with it, send it 
back any time within five days after you receive 
it and you will owe nothing. 

But if it pleases you, as it has pleased thou- 
sands of others, then send only five dollars in 
full payment. You take no risk. You have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. So mail 
the coupon now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 





INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


(Publishers of the Independent Weekly) 
Dept. L 119 W. 40th St. New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s ‘Mastery of 
Speech,’’ a Course in Business Talking and Public Speak- 
ing in eight lessons. I will either rema!l the Course to 
you within five days after its receizt, or send you $5 
in full payment of the Course. 

Name 














BRONZE MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 





WM. H. JACKSON 
COMPANY 

2 West 47th Street, New York City 

746 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 























ORANGES fro Mr ie "Sad 


$2.75 for Carton of 53 or more Sweet and Fuicy Oranges. 
apple Variety. Finest flavored orange gri.wn, 


FROM TREE TO YOU 


me 


te Piue~ 
ul'y r pened on 
Shipped by Prepaid Exp. t» any point East of Miss. River. 


Carton of 24 or more clelicwwus Grape Fruit same price. ale 


arrival garanteed. 


©. H. VOORHEES, Box 420 


80. LAKE WEIR, PLA. 





DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AN 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


D 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on January 1, 1920, at the 
office of the Treasurer of the Company 
in New York, will be paid by the Bank- 


ers’ Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 
C. D. Mine, Treasurer. 





THE ELECTRIC STORACE BATTERY CO. 
, Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 3, 1919. 
The Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 


dend of two 50/100 dollars ($2.50) 


per share 


from the net earnings of the Company on both 
Common and Preferred Stocks, payable January 
2, 1920, to stockholders of record at the close of 


business on December 15, 1919, 


Checks 
mailed, 


will 


be 


WALTER G, HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE AND 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED 


AND COMMON STOCK. 


The Board of Directors of the American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company has this @ay declared 


a quarterly dividend of three per cent. 


(3%) 


upon its outstanding preferred stock, and a quar- 


terly dividend of one and 


three-quarters per 


cent. (1%%) upon its outstanding common stock, 


payable in the case 


of each class of stock 
December 31, 1919, 


to stockholders of record 


8 o'clock P. M. on December 19, 1919. 
Checks will be mailed. 
GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 
Dated, New York, December 9, 1919. , 


on 
at 





UNITED FRUIT COMPAN 


DIVIDEND No. 82 


Y 


A quarterly dividend of two and one-half per 


cent (two and one-half dollars per share) on t 


he 


capital stock of this Company has been declared, 


payable on January 15, 1920, to stockholders 


of 


record at the close of business December 20, 1919. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurcr. 











INSURANCE 


rite W. E. Underwood, Director of The 
Independent Insurance Service, to secure 
free and confidential information in regard 
to your insurance problems. 


119 WEST 40th ST. NEW Y 
ORK 





























ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


December 20, 1919 


How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


1, 


te 


vi. 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
A Message from~ the Republic of 
France. By the Hon. Maurice Casenave. 
Write a short exposition in which you show 
how the interests of France and the inter- 
ests of the United Siates are bound to- 
gether. 
Write a sympathetic character sketch of 
one of the early “coureurs des bois,” writ- 
ing the sketch as if you were writing it for 
part of a novel. 
If you have read Parkman’s “Jesuits in 
North America” or Conan Doyle’s “The 
Refugees” give an oral report on the work 
of the early French missionaries in North 
America. 
Write a spirited narrative concerning the 
work of Marquette or LaSalle. 
Write a picturesque description of the ap- 
pearance of Lafayette at the time when he 
first came to America. 
Prove that the article tends to increase our 
respect for the people of France. 
Summarize the French view of the League 
of Nations. 


. Coining Words Into Dollars. By Edward 


Earle Purinton. 

Explain how you can apply the thought of 
the article to your own future work in life. 
Prove that the human voice is a great 
business force. 

In what way can modulations and inflec- 
tions have commercial value? 

Explain the sentence, “The voices of our 
young people are loud, harsh. plebian.” 
How can you remedy defective modulation 
and poor enunciation? 

How can choice of words help you to gain 
money? : 
Explain the figure, “Wrong words are lia- 
bilities.” 

Exp'ain in full every one of the following 
adjectives, as here used: “Clear, clean, 
crisp. kind'y. forceful English.” 

Why is it necessary for every one to know 
commercial or industrial English? 

What is meant by “analyzing an adver- 
tisement”? 

Prove that you know how to write a good 
business letter. 

Write a letter applving for a position. 
Prepare for your school paper an editorial 
on “Good English” 

What is meant by “The trite. flippant and 
superfluous in everyday speech’? 

Explain five ways in which any student 
may increase his vocabulary. 

How can one “converse agreeably without 
descending to ‘small talk’"? 

Prove the truth of the pronosition, “Every 
leader is a language expert.” 


. Why ts a School Board? By Marguerite 


Wilkinson. 

Prepare an exvosition in which you ex- 
plain the organization of the school system 
of which your school is a part 


. Write a character sketch of the type of 


person best fitted to give efficient service 
on a school board. 

What does the article suggest as a mans 
of bringing about ideal relations between 
teachers and members of a school board? 


Things You Can’t Be Sure Of. By 
Edwin E. Slosson. 
Read aloud the paragraph beginning. “Tf 


you have ever m in any of those funny 
places at the amusement parks.” 

If you have read “Alice in Wonderland” 
and “Thru the Looking Glass.” give an 
oral account of the storv. 

Write an original fantastic story based on 
imaginary adventures with a_ reflection. 
Why does Dr. Slosson introduce the look- 
ine glass story in a scientific article? 
How can you annly Dr. Slosson’s method 
to your own writing? 

A Train That Runs on Roads. By John 
R. Eustis. 

Find examples of the following: (a) A 
complex sentence: (hb) a compound sen- 
tence: (c) an antithetical’ sentence: (d) 
a compound subject: (e) an adjective 
phrase: (f) an adiective clause; (g) an 
adverbial phrase: (h) an adverbial clause. 
In a single sentence summarize the thought 
of the entire article. 

The News of the Week. 

Prepare to write single effective sentences 
on everv one of the following tonics, or 
else to give a well-prepared talk on any one 
tonic: The Treaty with Germany: The 
United States and Mexico; The Coal Strike; 
The Industrial Conference. 


CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


I. Peace with Germany—“The Administra- 


IV. 


vi. 


. Compare Senator 


tion and the Treaty,’’ 
Buck in Washington,” 
Peace with Germany.” 

Hitchcock’s interpreta- 
tion of the action of the Senate upon the 
Peace Treaty with that of the writer of 
the second article. 


a mew the 
“Concluding 


. What is Senator Lodge’s present attitude 


toward the treaty? Senator Hitchcock’s? 
the President's? What, in your judgment, 
bene be the probable outcome of the strug- 
gie 

What is the difference between a protocol) 
and a treaty? Why have the Allies pre- 
sented a protocol to Germany for signature 
at the present time? 

Why did the Germans refuse to sign the 
protoco!? What compromizes are suggested 
as a result? 


. Do you believe that the United States 


should bind itself to assist France in case 
of an unprovoked attack by Germany? Pre. 
sent full argument for your belief. 


The United States and France—‘‘As 
Friend to Friend.” 

Enumerate the historical and the economic 
reasons for closer relations between the 
United States and France. 

Compare Franco-American trade relations 
during the war with those which are in 
existence now. 

“Extension of credits to France is to the 
interest of both France and America,” etc. 
Do you agree? 

What methods does M. Casenave suggest 
for cementing the friendship of the United 


States and France? 
Comment on this statement of M. Case- 
nave: “*. . . France hopes to be bound to 


America by political ties.” 


The Mystery of ee 

What special interest have the British in 
Afghanistan ? 

Is the British position in this territory im- 
proved ‘as a result of the Great War? 
Where is the Merv Oasis? Why was this 
territory “the bone of contention between 
Russia and Great Britain in the latter part 
of the last century? 


Mexico — “Mexico in the Balance,’ 
“Passing the Buck in Washington.” 
How did the President “puncture the Mex- 
ican war scare beyond the possibility of 
early reinflation”? 

If the above is true, why is there still so 
much talk of intervention in Mexican af- 
fairs? 

“It [a congressional resolution for break- 
ing relations with Mexico] would constitute 
a reversal of our constitutional practice,” 
etc. Upon what historic grounds does the 
President base this assertion? 


“Don’t Legislate Railroads to Death.” 
i Government ownership today has 
ceased to . . . seriously debated.” In 
view of the discussion during the war, how 
do you account for this fact? 

Why are the capital requirements of the 
railroads especially great at the present 
time? 

What is the author’s attitude toward the 
proposal “that the Government should give 
a definite income guarantee on railroad se- 
curities”? Do you agree with him? 

Do present conditions justify the author in 
choosing the above title for his article? 


Capital, Labor and the People—‘Giv- 
ing an Industrial Conference Another 
Chance.” “Meantime the Arguments 
Were Heated.” 


. What new element has been introduced into 


industrial controversies in the past two or 
three years? How do you account for this 
change? . 

Why did the First Industrial Conference 
go to pieces? Is the Second Conference like- 
ly to accomplish any definite results? 
Summarize the most recent steps in the 
coal situation. Up to the present have the 
operators or the miners had the best of ‘he 
fight ? 

Do you believe that the operation of the 
mines by North Dakota, Kansas and other 
states is a step in the direction of govern- 
ment ownership? 











